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ON THE DISCOVERY OF A TILE KILN AT REPTON, 
DERBYSHIRE. 


BY THE REV. STEUART ADOLPHUS PEARS, D.D. 
HEAD MASTER OF REPTON SCHOOL. 


TarovucH the months of October and November, 1866, the Boys of 
Repton School were busily engaged in levelling a piece of uneven 
grass land within the Old Abbey Wall. During the work they came 
unexpectedly upon patches of a stiff red clay, quite unlike the ordi- 
nary soil of the place, with here and there fragments of encaustic 
tiles, such as have from time to time been found in other parts of the 
old Abbey grounds. Presently they found a considerable number of 
whole tiles of various patterns, in two rows of layers, placed face down- 
wards. On the sixth of November they struck upon brickwork, so 
covered and choked with the clay and broken tiles that it was ex- 
tremely difficult to clear it. 

It proved to be a small chamber, the floor being laid with plain black 
tiles, and the sides and one end built evenly but loosely of tiles. Six 
arches of plain square tiles, each one tile in width, rise from the side 
walls, and span the chamber ; the spaces between the arches are of 
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the same width as the arches themselves. The side walls rise a little 
above the spring of the arches. These are turned inward on hexagonal 
tiles apparently made for the purpose. 

Besides the clay and broken tile, a considerable quantity of char. 
coal was found in the chamber. 

Another chamber of precisely the same size and construction was 
found immediately afterwards, side by side with the former. The 
arches and spaces correspond, as would be expected. This was the 
more necessary, as the wall between is very weak, the tiles not being 
bonded together, but placed in distinct columus. The outer walls are 
supported by strong beds of gravel. The clay appears to be that of 
which the tiles were made. There is, as I believe, none like it within 
seven or eight miles. 

Many of the arches appeared to be supported only by the mass of 
clay beneath them, and gave way on its removal. Two in the first 
chamber and three in the second are preserved. 

The tiles found are mostly of the 14th century. We have made 
out wholly or in part three 16-tile patterns, rich and elaborate, be 
sides several of 4 tiles or single. Most of the tiles are either much 
worn or are spoilt specimens (wasters). One piece of work found 
on the spot, differs entirely from the rest, and is apparently of 
different material and older'date. It is of sun-dried clay, three inches 
thick, deep brown in colour, and not glazed, or imperfectly glazed, its 
size is seven inches square. Another was found two years ago in 
a different part of the ground. It is also of sun-dried clay, and is the 
half of a very handsome tile. The material is nearly white and much 
finer than the one first spoken of. The pattern is in strong relief, 
glazed, and coloured green—size, ten inches square. 

A third example, of a later date, is a perfect specimen. It was 
found three or four years ago. The tile is well finished, the glazing 
rich and perfect, colour dark green, the figure in strong relief— 
perhaps a wall tile of a Lady Chapel.* 

Rough pieces of brick were found in or near the chambers described, 
which Mr. Stevenson, of Nottingham, at once noticed to have been 
portions of the floor of a kiln, bearing evident marks of tiles which 
had been placed upright for baking, and had stuck to the floor. The 
vitrifying matter has also covered the surface of these floor-pieces. 

It seems probable that the chambers thus discovered were used in 
some way for drying the tiles before they were sent to the kiln. But 
we shall no doubt have the opinion of competent judges on this point. 
It is possible that the kiln itself may be discovered in the course of 
further researches. 

The whole credit of the discovery and preservation of these remains 
is due to the Sixth Form and. others of Repton School. 


Repton Hail. 





* These will be found described and engraved on a later page. 





ON A TILE-KILN AND SOME PAVING AND OTHER TILES 
RECENTLY DISCOVERED AT REPTON, DERBYSHIRE. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.5. A. 
&e. ko. c&e. 


Tue discovery of the Tile Kiln, of which Dr. Pears has given the 
foregoing account, will be seen to be one of the most interesting 
discoveries of the kind which has ever been made, and the thanks of 
archeologists are due to him for the care with which the excavations 
were conducted, and for the pains which he has taken to have the 
examples which have been found, properly preserved. 

In Vol. IV. of the Journal of the British Archzeological Association 
(October, 1848), in describing some extensive and beautiful tile pave- 
ments, which I had the good fortune in that year to discover at 
Worcester, I took occasion to speak of the discovery, in Worcester- 
shire, of the first known remains of a medizval kiln for the firing of 
encaustic paving tiles. On other occasions I have given notices of 
other kilns which have been brought to light, both in that county, in 
Staffordshire, in Derbyshire, and in other places. A few particulars 
relative to these discoveries, and of others which have been made, 
when taken in connection with the one recently found at Repton, 
cannot fail, I apprehend, to be interesting to archeologists generally, 
and I have therefore thrown together the following notes. 

To tile collectors, and indeed to all who take an interest in the 
fictile arts of our kingdom, the discovery of an ancient tilery is one 
of vast importance and of permanent interest. It is a great thing for 
a collector to be able to decypher the monograms, explain the emblems, 
and read the heraldry of paving tiles with sufficient accuracy and pre- 
cision to throw light upon the history of the church in which they 
appear, and of the families by whom they have been there placed ; 
but it is greater still to be able, in addition to all this, to say where 
those tiles were manufactured, and to what localities, and why, par- 
ticular devices were restricted. A careful comparison and examination 
of a large number of tiles has helped me, materially, to localise their 
manufacture, and to almost determine that tile works must have 
existed at places where, at present, no remains have been found. This, 
I may remark, en passant, has been particularly the case with regard 
to the discovery of the kiln at Repton. I had long felt convinced in 
my own mind that certain tiles which had come under my notice 
must have been made in Derbyshire, and as I also felt convinced that 
they had not been made at Dale Abbey, I felt sure that their locality 
would at some time or other be determined. Curiously enough the 
kiln lately found at Repton produces the evidence which was required, 
and in no less marked a manner than by the discovery in the kiln 
itself of tiles of the idempical patterns of those I had examined and 
based my opinion upon. Of this, however, I shall speak later on. It 
was no unusual thing for tileries, as well as potteries, to be attached to 
the larger religious establishments, and no doubt they were.a source 
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of profit to the monks, who evidently supplied them to other houses 
and to churches, and Derbyshire, it would seem, was no exception to 
this rule. Three tile-works, all of which were attached to religious 
houses, I have already traced as having existed in this county, and 
probably time will yet bring others to light. It is to be hoped that 
the present uotice will be the means of calling attention to any re- 
mains which may be discovered. 

The kiln: to which I have alluded, at Malvern, to which Priory it 
had belonged, was discovered seven feet under ground, on land for- 
merly belonging to the Priory of Great Malvern. It was brought to 
light by my late friend, Mr. Harvey Eginton, of Worcester, in 1833, 
and by him, in presence of several archaeologists, was carefully opened. 
It was found to consist of two semi-circular arches, strongly built, 
separated from each other by a thick and massive wall, or pier. The 
length of the kiln was thirty-five feet, and the width of the openings 
two feet three inches. In each of the archways was a flooring of stone, 
as shown in section in the drawing on Plate VI. This floor, which 
was about two feet from the ground, was, in each case, composed of 
three slabs in width; the centre one serving as a key-stone to the 
others, but more especially, in my opinion, so arranged as to allow the 
fumes of the charcoal to have proper access to the chamber where the 
tiles were placed. The place for the fire was on the ground, beneath 
this elevated flooring, and the earth from long action of the heat had 
become of extreme hardness, and had all the appearance of a thick 
pavement of limestone. There was no aperture for smoke, so that the 
process was literally that of the “smother kiln.” The arches were 
double, the outer being constructed of tiles, the inner of bricks, which 
from long action of the fire bad become completely vitrified. The 
flooring on which the tiles were placed for burning was two inches in 
thickness, and at the time of the discovery a number of the tiles were 
found lying in their places as they did when the fire smouldered away 
beneath them four centuries before. The kiln was placed seven feet 
under ground—most probably to prevent injury to the structure from 
expansion by heat—and was firmly backed and bedded in with blocks 
of Malvern ragstone. The tiles, and fragments of tiles, found in, and 
about this kiln, were identical with some of those now remaining in 
Great and Little Malvern churches. 

Another kiln was discovered in Worcestershire in 1837, at St. Mary 
Witton, near Droitwich. It consisted of arched chambers similar to 
those at Malvern, and separated from each other in like manner by 
a strong intermediate central wall or pier, When this kiln was dis- 
covered (in digging a grave in the then recently consecrated ground), 
it was believed to be a furnace connected with old salt works, and Mr. 
Allies, who prepared a short account of it, supported that opinion, and 
supposed it to have been built of tiles brought from the old church! 
The arches were two feet two inches in height, two feet four inches in 
width, and of several feet in length, and werepartly composed of tiles, 
partly: of brick, and highly vitrified with the heat. In them, as at 
Malvern, a considerable quantity of charcoal was found. After care- 
fully examining all the accountsI have been able to get together of 
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this discovery, I am decidedly of opinion that the place was a tilery, 
and had no connection with the salt manufacture. The tiles found in 
this highly interesting kiln were of the thirteenth century, and of 
remarkably good patterns. 

Other remains of kilns have been discovered in Wiltshire, in Sussex, 
and in Staffordshire, and in the latter the family name of Telwright, 
or Tilewright, doubtless taking its origin from makers of tiles, is one 
of great antiquity. 

Another remarkably interesting kiln was discovered in London in 
the course of excavations in forming the Metropolitan Railway, close 
to the Farringdon Street Station. The kiln, which rests upon the 
natural bed of clay of the locality, was found about fourteen feet 
below the surface level of Turnmill Street, or the uatural bank of the 
Fleet river. Over it was an immense accumulation of rubbish, doubt- 
less caused by the Great Fire of London. An account of this kiln has 
been drawn up by my friend Mr. Joho Edward Price, for the London 
avd Middlesex Archeological Society, and printed in its Transactions, 
and to the Council of this Society 1 am indebted for the view of the 
kiln engraved on Plate VII. 

The kiln is about sixteen feet long and ten feet wide, and will be 
seen to consist of three paraliel arches, which average two feet wide 
by one foot high, separated from each other by a pier of about one 
foot in width. These arches constitute the furnaces, and support a 
level floor, which is pierced, at equal distances, with a series of open- 
ings each two feet long by five inches wide. Through these the heat 
would rise from below for firing the tiles. On the spaces between the 
apertures the tiles were probably placed, either laid in “ saggers,” if 
the nature of the fuel rendered protection from smoke necessary, or, 
what is more likely, simply stacked for burning. There are thirty of 
these openings remaining, though in some instances the intervening 
spaces have fallen away. ‘The entire structure is composed of plain 
tiles, similar to those used for roofing purposes. These, in such ex- 
posed situations as the sides and roof of the furnaces have “run” 
together, and become covered with a highly vitreous glaze, though 
where protected from the heat they are of a bright red colour, and as 
perfect as when first used. They ure also made to serve as the paved 
floor or fire-place of the kiln; the three arches, as well as the inter- 
mediate piers, being built upon two rows of such tiles, one overlaying 
the other, and placed vertically ; this well-made flooring forms a solid 
foundation of about fourteen inches in thickness. In the furnaces the 
tiles composing it have been cemented together, and the mortar after- 
wards smoothed over, to present a hard and even surface for the 
reception ef the fuel. This layer is as strong as ever, and was appa- 
rently a great preventive against the edges of the tiles becoming 
broken and injured by the action of the fire. In it has been traced a 
great quantity of burnt wood ; so possibly charcoal was the fuel em- 
ployed, which is the more probable from there having been discovered 
no sign of flue or aperture for the escape of smoke. The rubbish 
immediately over the kiln principally consists of broken tiles and 
bricks. These, douktless, formed part of the wall of the kiln, which 
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would be built up to a certain height around the perforated floor. In 
clearing away the rubbish, a few tiles were discovered ; they are of 
different sizes, but all of familiar types, and appear to be but refuse 
tiles, spoilt and blistered in the burning, and consequently thrown on 
one side as unfit for use; many though glazed are quite plain and 
devoid of pattern ; some have the figure of white clay laid in Cavetto, 
but unglazed, while others indicate how both device and glaze have 
been destroyed by excessive heat. Among the designs we may 
mention the fleur-de-lys in bloom, and double-headed eagle, devices 
frequently met with on tiles of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries,” 




















The kiln at Repton, now under notice, consists it will be seen of 
two series of arches (each series consisting of six arches alternating 
with the same number of openings) over what may be termed two 
vaults, each seven feet six inches long, by two feet six inches wide, 
and about one foot ten inches in height. The arches are formed of 
chamfered bricks or tiles, those composing the actual arch measuring 
74 inches in breadth at the square, or upper, end; 2? inches in 
breadth at the lower end ; 7} inches in length; 44 inches in length 
on the square sides ; 34 on the chamfer; 1} inches in thickness at 
the upper end: and three quarters of an inch in thickness at the 
lower end. The construction will be best understood by referring to 
the vignette at the head of this article, and to the plan, &., on 
Plate VIII. On the ground plan, a is the central wall-pier, the con- 
struction of which is shown on fig. 2. The basement, four inches in 
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thickness, is formed of bricks or tiles. Upon this are built up at 
distances of 44 inches apart, the chamfered bricks from which the 
arches spring, these being placed broadends together and so forming 
an hexagon. Between these the remainder of the wall to alevel with 
the top of the arches, is formed of encaustic tiles, which being 44 
inches square, fill up the width exactly. These encaustic tiles, which 
are, of course, some hundreds in number, are of various patterns, but 
are evidently unfinished, being quite soft and pliable. The floor of 
the vault is paved with tiles, and at the entrance is a stone wall 
on either side, and against the wall-pier was placed the curious relief 
tile, hereafter engraved, measuring 8 by 64 inches. 

The tiles and fragments of tiles found in the course of the excavations 
are considerable in number, and of great variety in pattern. They also 
exhibit some examples different in form as well as in material and in 
design, from any others which have hitherto come under my notice. 
The first of these, engraved on the preceding page, repeated so as to 
form the complete pattern in a lozenge, is of very light stone-coloured 
clay. The foliated pattern is in very high and bold relief, and the whole 
face of the tile is covered with arich green glaze. It measures 10 inches 
on its angles, and 14 inches from point to point on its base, and 
it is 13 inches thick. The next example, here shown, is of the same 
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material and same general character as the last. The pattern is in 
high relief, and the face is covered with a green glaze. It measures 
8 inches by 6}, and is 1? inches thick. Another green glazed tile, 
also with the pattern in relief, is shown on the next engraving. 
Its design, which is extremely elegant, consists of the crowned 
initial of the blessed Virgin, (M,) each limb of the letter M ter- 
minating in a crowned letter A and foliage. This, I take, it, 
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simply means Ave Maria. The 
letter M, whether crowned 
not, is a frequent device on tiles, 
but the present one with its ter. 
minations is, I believe, unique.* 

Of the ordinary red and black 
tiles a large number of patterns 
have been brought to light, and 
they consist of single, and of four 
and sixteen-tile patterns. Some 
of these patterns I have arran 
on Plates IX., X., XI., and XII, 
and will now proceed to describe, 
I will first proceed to speak of 
the tiles in the ordinary colours of red and yellow, simply premising 
that the state of the art must indeed have been high, as will be abund- 
antly manifested in the descriptions, which embrace besides the ordi- 
nary red and yellow tiles, and those already described in green glaze, 
others of a totally different character. 

Of Border Tiles two remarkably interesting and elegant examples 
occur at Repton. The first of these, shown on Plate IX., fig. 1, is of 
beautjful design of undulating or waved foliage. Of the other, shown 
on Plate X., fig. 1, only a fragment has been found at Repton, but 
this fragment, fortunately, is sufficient to prove, even if other proof 
were wanting, that the tiles found at Bakewell church during its res- 
toration some years ago, were made at Repton The tiles shown on 
Plate X. are entirely from Bakewell church, and, like the border tiles 
just spoken of, I shall be enabled to show, from examples actually 
found in the kiln, that many of these very tiles which formed a part 
of the ancient pavement of Bakewell Church, were made at Repton. 

Of single tile patterns two remarkably fine examples, dug up at 
Repton in 1851, during the Derby Congress of the British Archeologi- 
cal Association, and engraved and described by me in the Journal of 
that Association,f are shown on Plate XI, figs. 4 and 5. They are, 
as will be seen, of the XIII. century. Examples found in the kiln 
under notice, are shown on Plate XIL, figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 
10. Fig. 4, it will be seen, is simply chequered as in the arms of De 
Warrene. A similar tile, with the same number of chequers occurs 
in Exeter Cathedral, and other chequers still exist in other places. 
Fig. 6 is divided into four compgrtments, in each of which is a fleur- 
de-lis ; the fleurs-de-lis radiating from the céntre. Fig. 5 forms when 
placed together, as shown, a continuous pattern of interlaced circles, 
the vesica shaped portions of the field being filled respectively with a 
dog, a hare, a grotesque animal and a manche, the bearing of the house 
of Hastings. Fig. 6 is a remarkably curious tile. Of this tile only 
a single fragment, containing four of the nine divisions, has been 
found at Repton, but this fragment is sufficient to prove that at all 














* Tiles bearing the whole alphabet in Lombardic capitals have been found at 
Repton. These I reserve for future illustration. 
¢ Journal of the British Archeological Association, Vol. VII., page 384. 
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events a portion (most probably the whole) of a remarkably fine tile 
pavement found a few years ago at Kegworth, was made at Repton—an 
entire tile made from the same mould having been there found. [ am 
thus enabled to give the pattern complete. The tile is divided into nine 
square compartments. In the centre compartment is a flower of eight 
petals, with spandrils in the angles of the squares. In one of thé corner 
compartments is a shield, placed diagonally, bearing the arms of De 
Warrene, and in the opposite one another shield, similarly placed, being 
the arms of Berkeley ; while in the others are respectively a double 
fleur-de-lis in an engrailed border, a cross lozengy between four pellets, 
a rabbit, a martlet, and two nondescript animals. Fig. 9, of which 
only 2 fragment was found in the kiln, bears the arms of De Spencer 
ina shield placed diagonally. Tiles from this same mould have been 
found at Thurgarton Priory, Nottinghamshire, and from them I am 
enabled to give the tile in full. In the engraving I have shown it re- 
peated as it would be placed in the pavement, either in a set of four of 
itself, or with other heraldic tiles, of which I suspect a large variety 
were produced at Repton. Fig. 2 also occurs at Thurgarton, and is 
therefore an additional proof of the pavement having been supplied 
to that Priory by the Monks of Repton. It bears a bell, placed diagon- 
ally, and having on one side a key, and on the other a sword—the 
emblems of St. Peter and St. Paul—with trefoils in the angles. The 
other single tiles on this Plate need no description, but it is well 
to add that a small tile, measuring only 24 inches square, bearing a 
fleur-de-lis placed diagonally within a border, was also found. 

Of four-tile patterns some really good examples were found, and are 
shown on Plates IX. and X. Plate IX., fig. 3, which is rich in Gothic 
tracery has, it will be seen, a circle with pellets extending over its whole 
surface. Within this is an octofoil (also with pellets), each cusp of 
which is trefoiled, and has mullions meeting in the centre of the pat- 
tern, which is like an eight-light rose window. In each of the lights 
isan oak leaf, and oak leaves also fill up the angles. Jn the spandrils 
are trefoils. Fig. 4 bears a quatrefoil with pellets and feathered cusp 
terminations. In the centre is a small flower, and in each cusp is a 
larger one of eight petals ; in the angles are circles with flowers. This 
tile is of the same general character as the one from Bakewell, shown 
on Plate X., fig. 10. Plate X., fig. 9, aud Plate XI., fig. 1, is an 
exquisitely beautiful design, exhibiting an elaborately foliated quatre- 
foil extending over its whole surface ; the angles being filled with 
gracefully thrown foliage and birds. This patiern like others which I 
have named, occurs at Bakewell, and is another link in the evidence 
of that pavement having been made at Repton. Fig. 2, Plate XI., is 
another peculiarly elegant and graceful pattern, and is one of the most 
effective for covering a large space of any I have met with. The other 
tiles shown on this Plate are from Wirksworth, Tutbury, Duffield, 
Dale Abbey, Burton-on-Trent, and other places in the neighbourhood. 

Of sixteen-tile patterns, three remarkably rich and gorgeous examples 
have been brought to light in the Repton kiln, and of these again one, 
three-fourths of which is shown on Plate X., fig. 2, formed a part of 
the Bakewell pavement, and is therefore even more than ever conclu- 
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sive evidence of its Repton parentage. In 1851, when writing upon 
these tiles,* I engraved the Plate now given (Plate X.), and thus spoke 
of the pattern now under notice : *‘ of this pattern only two tiles out 
of the sixteen have been found, but from these I have been enabled to 
draw the whole pattern with the exception of the corner, and must 
trust ‘to future discoveries to complete that portion of the design,” 
The present discovery at Repton has, I am happy to say, enabled me, 
as I hoped, to complete the design, by furnishing me with the corner 
tiles as well as the others, and has given additional importance to 
the matter by proving them to have been there made. The other 
sixteen-tile patterns, which are equally elegant and effective with the 
one just spoken of, are shown on Plate IX., fig. 2, and Plate XII. fig. 11. 
Of the latter only a portion has been found. The centre which I have 
left blank has yet to be discovered. 

In my account of some Derbyshire tiles, to which I have already 
alluded in 1851, I described and engraved some curious exaniples from 
Bakewell and Repton which had then come under notice. These area 
peculiar kind of tiles on which the pattern, in sharp and tolerably fine 
lines, is simply indented, or incised, into the soft clay, and not filled in 
with “slip.” These, which for convenience I will call “incised tiles,” 
are of dark blue or black colour. Of these tiles, identical in every re- 
spect with those found at Bakewell several years ago, many examples 
have recently been exhumed in the Repton kiln, and thus show, incon- 
testibly, that they, too, were there manufactured. On Plate XIIL+I 
have shown some of these patterns. Another very singular tile of 
this class, and one which is perfectly unique, is given of its full size 
on Plate XIII. tig. 3. It bears a head within a wreath, and is covered 
with green glaze. Another curious and unique tile, in which the simple 
device of four saltires within a square has been literally cut into the 
clay, not impressed, is shown on Plate XIII. fig. 4. Time and careful 
attention will doubtless bring other patterns, and other relics to light 
at Repton, and I cannot close my paper without expressing, on behalf 
of the science of archzeology, my thanks to Dr. Pears for the zeal he has 
displayed in prosecuting these researches, and to the “ sixth form,” and 
other boys of the school, for the skilful manner in which, while they 
were acting as impromptu “navvies,” they opened and excavated this 
important and highly interesting kiln. To Mr. Aldous my thanks are 
also due for tracings of some of the tiles. The tiles themselves—or 
rather a full series of the patterus discovered —have, I am happy to 
add, been permanently fixed to the wall of the School-room at Repton, 
where they will remain a lasting example of the truly high character 
of the fictile art once practised there, and an imperishable memorial of 
the good taste, the energy, the zeal, and the liberality, of the present 
highly respected Head Master, the Rev. Dr. Pears. 


Winster Hall, near Matlock Bath. 


* Journal of the British Archzological Association, Vol. VII. 

t It is worthy of note that a tile of one of these patterns (fig. 5) made from the 
Repton mould, was found many years ago, along with others, at Tickenhall, and is 
now in the possession of Sir John Harpur Crewe, Bart. It probably originally be- 
longed to the Abbey of Calke, and shows that that house, as well as Bakewell, Thur- 
garton, Kegworth, and other places, was supplied with tiles from the Repton kiln. 
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DICKEY OF TUNSTEAD. 
BY WILLIAM BENNETT, ESQ. 


In a book published upwards of half-a-century ago, called “ Hutch- 
inson’s Tour through the Peak of Derbyshire,” subsequently in “ Tales 
and Traditions of the High Peak,” by the late Mr. William Wood, of 
Eyam, and lately by Mr. LLewellynn Jewitt, the Editor of the “ Ballads 
and Songs of Derbyshire,” in that publication, an account is given of a 
skull, or the remains of a skull, preserved in a farm-house at Tunstead 
Milton, in the parish of Chapel-en-le-Frith. Mr. Wood entitles the 
paper he wrote upon it, “ The Miraculous Skull, or Dicky of Tunstead ;” 
and he and Mr. Jewitt relate various instances of preternatural inter- 
position which have been attributed to this decayed relic of mortality. 
How far consistently with truth we’ shall not attempt to discover ; 
but it is quite consistent with veracity to say, that the prestige of the 
skull still continues among the inhabitants of the neighbouring hamlets 
and farm-houses, and to some extent throughout the parish: and if 
the country people may be believed, ‘‘ Dickey ” (as he is still called), 
has by no means waned ‘in his powers of good or evil influence, but 
has assumed to deal with matters on a large scale, and of too great 
importance for the interference of any but a ruling spirit. We shall 
only give one instance of his potential influence (to which Mr. Jewitt 
has briefly alluded), and leave the public to determine how far the skull 
is entitled to the credit of it. The newly formed line of the Stock- 
port, Disley, and Whaley Bridge (Buxton Extension) Railway passes 
through the land belonging to the farm-house where the skull is de- 
posited, and had to cross the Coombs valley to the Chapel-en-le-Frith 
station by a high embankment, and an archway over the highway. 
The embankment was formed, and a stately arch erected ; but thev 
were not out of the hands of the contractor before the arch rapidly 
sank into the earth, its walls were riven and dislocated, and the ground 
at each end of the archway thrown up into large mounds. Every 
effort was made to overcome the difficulty and restore the fabric, and 
avery large amount was expended for that purpose, but without avail. 
Either the ground was naturally a quicksand which swallowed up all 
the material, or (according to the neighbourhood), Dickey would not 
have the archway in that position. The Railway Company and con- 
tractors battled with the malign power a long time, but were even- 
tually obliged to give way, and not only remove their bridge to some 
distance, but form a new highway at a great expense for upwards of 
4 quarter-of-a-mile. When this alteration (which made a new and 
very handsome road into the Coombs) was completed, Dickey appears 
to have been appeased ; and the new road and bridge stand a proud 
monument of his engineering taste and determined opposition to the 
erection of the bridge upon a swamp, which might have endangered 
the safety of the Queen’s lieges. We cannot help thinking, however, 
that the Railway Company would have been better satisfied if he had 
remained quiet in the chimney-corner. 
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It seems that there are various traditions with respect to the 
former owner of this death’s head. Hutchinson and Wood say that 
it belonged to one of two co-heiresses who resided at Tunstead 
several centuries ago, and who was murdered there, and declared 
in her dying moments that her bones should remain on the place 
for ever; but they seem to have had no great faith in the 
tradition, as Hutchinson qualifies his statement by saying, “but 
what has not been said about it that is not pure fiction?’ to 
which remark Wood silently assents. For our own part we not 
only think that the sex of the owner of Dickey’s head is determined 
by his traditionary name, but the information we have obtained, after 
considerable enquiry, tends to show that the ghost’s name “ Dickey,” 
is a corruption of the surname Dickson, which has belonged to the 
owners of the place for many generations. According to the re. 
searches of some not unlearned -antiquaries, and the information we 
have been able to gather from various sources, the most faithful 
history of ‘“ Dickey” is contained in the following ballad, which we 
have thought worthy of preservation in the pages of the “ Retiquary.” 
We do not intend to swear to its authenticity. We “tell the tale as 
’twas told to us;” and we wish every tale of similar interest had as 
solid a foundation for its support. We are enabled to give names and 
dates of persons and transactions, and the names, features, and his- 
torical or traditionary facts relating to the beautiful country which is 
the scene of the ballad. We can do no more, and hope our readers 


will be satisfied with our full, true, and particular account. If they 
are not, we can’t help it, and beg to suggest that they will come to 
Tunstead Milton, which overhangs that picturesque sheet of water 
(ninety acres in extent) called the Coombs Lake, and examine the 
skull for themselves, which no doubt will afford them great edification. 


Ned Dickson’s a yeoman right Derbyshire bred, 
That’s strong in the arm, and weak in the head : 
He’s gone for a soldier across the salt sea, 

To serve Henri-quatre with Lord Willoughby. 


And now a bold trooper Ned Dickson doth ride, 
With pistol in holster, and sword by his side, 
With back plate, and breast plate of glittering steel, 
And a plume in his morion and spur on his heel. 


At Ivry he fought in the Huguenot war, 

And followed the white plume of him of Navarre ; 
Of Henri le Roi when he burst like a flood 

Through the ranks of the Leaguers in glory and blood. 


Hurrah now for Henry and Lord Willoughby ! 
Hurrah for old England, the Pride of the Sea ! 

Her pikemen, her bowmen, her cavalry too, 

Shew the Leaguers what Englishmen’s prowess can do, 
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Where ths battle was hottest, Ned Dickson was there, 
And spurred hard his charger the honour to share ; 
Three times did he rescue brave Lord Willoughby, 
When struck down from his horse in that famous melée. 


At length the bold trooper was wounded so sore, 
That he fell from his charger, all covered with gore : 
All night on the field in his blood did he lie, 

And thought on his home and the summons to die. 


But death did not come, he was found yet alive ; 
Though his comrades believed he could never survive, 
His wounds were examined, the surgeon’s best art 
Was exerted to save such a valorous heart. 


And his life was preserved ; but his strength was all gone, 
He rode not, he walked not, he stood not alone : 

His battles were finished, his glory was o’er ; 

All ended war’s pageant, he must see it no more. 


Then homeward he wended across the blue sea, 

And stood on the shore of his native country ; 

But so wasted in body, so ghastly and wan, 

No friend would have known Ned the winsome young man, 


He got to his homestead at Tunstead Milltown, 

Where the Derbyshire hills on the valleys look down : 
Old Kinder he saw in the distance appear, 

And Chinley and South-head and Colbourne draw near. 


Eccles Pike too, and Coombs, on whose bold rocky head, 
The Roman his rampart in old time had spread, 

Now lay all around him ; his eye glistened bright, 

As he slowly surveyed each familiar sight. 


Then he entered the house, and his cousin was there, 
Who if Ned should die, would become his sole heir : 
He stood but no word of kind welcome had he ; 

And at last said, “ It seems Jack thou knowest not me,” 


* Who art thou? I know thee not,” answered the man, 
While his dark eye the soldier did hastily scan. 

“ Why I am Ned Dickson, your kinsman I trow, 
Come back from the wars, to the flail and the plough.” 


“« My cousin, Ned Dickson! thou liest,” he cried, 

He’s killed in the wars as is well certified : 

Moreover Ned Dickson was comely to view, 

And thou’rt but a lath that the wind would blow through.” 


 Natheless, I’m Ned Dickson, Jack Johnson,” he said, © 
“Though wounded full sorely, thoul’t find I’m not dead ; 
And this is my homestead, and thou art my man, 
And these lands are my lands, deny it who can.” 
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« Say’st thou so, Cousin Ned! well I think it be thee ; 
After all that we’ve heard that thou’rt dead over sea ; 
But, mass, thou art changed man, nay, prithee don’t stand, 
But take thine old coach-chair, and give us thine hand.” 


Then Johnson and wife were right fain of their coz ; 

He shook Dickson’s hand, and she gave him 2 bus ; 

And soon came good eating and drinking to boot, 

Till at length they had compassed the length of Ned’s foot. 


Night drew on apace, and they got him to bed, 

John carried his feet, and his wife held his head ; 

He had the best chamber, with rushes all strewn, 

And through the closed casement he gazed at the moon. 


Not long did Je gaze ere he fell fast asleep, 

While his kinsfolk outside close vigils did keep : 

They heard his long snore, and they entered the room, 
In silence and darkness, and death was his doom. 


They strangled the soldier, as helpless he lay, 

And carried him outward before it was day : 

In the paddock hard by they buried him deep, 

And thought how securely their cousin would sleep. 


And their cousin did sleep for awhile, and no word 
Of his death, or his absence the murderers heard. 
All people believed he was killed in the fight ; 
And Jack Johnson is heir to his land and his right. 


But a year had not passed when one winterly night, 

That the storm rack was hiding the moon from their sight : 
Honest Jack and his helpmate cowered over the lum, 

His visage was sad and her clacker was dumb. 


«« What’s that i’ the nook, John?” she suddenly cried, 
And shaking with terror they clearly espied 

The head of Ned Dickson upright on the stone, 

As wan and as ghastly as when he was done. 


Many years passed away and the murderers fell, 

By just retribution as ancient folk tell ; 

By a blow from her husband the woman was killed, 
By the fall of an oak was Jack Johnson’s blood spilled. 


But the head of Ned Dickson still stood in the nook, 
Though they tried to remove it by bell and by book ; 
Though wasted of skin and of flesh, still the skull 
Will remain at its post till its weird be at full. 


Chapel-en-le-Frith. 





VERDON, OF ALVETON-CASTLE, | 





GoDFREYE CoMPTE CE VERDU 
surnamed Le Caplif. 








AUTHORITIES : 

Harl. MSS. 807, fols. 23 and 60; 1233, fol. 102b.; 1234, 1504, nA a de Verdun held Farnham Royal, co. 
6147. Cotton MS, Faustina, B. 6., pt. 1. Segar’s serjeanty, circa 1080. 
Baronagium. Nicholls’ Leicestershire. Harwood’s Erdes- oo . 
wicke. Burke's Extinct Peerage, ke. Norman le Verdun,=Lasceline, dau.'Geofry de Clinton, Mil 


living 1140 ; lord of | Lord-Chamberlain and Treasurer to ob 
peace Lg Here- | King Henry I. 
0 





o 3 2 | 
Mawde, dau. of Robert=Bertram de Verdon, a Crusader,=Rohesia, dau. and heiress of a Nicholas de Verdon, Robert 
de Ferrers, Ist Earl of | founded Crokesden Abbey, 23°. H. | former possessor of Alveton-castle, Abbot of Burton. (& quo V. 
a (who ob. A®%. | II., A°. 1176; ob. i 4°, R. I.;| a place of great strength and ex- cott and 
139), 0.8. p. A°. 1192. Sep. on St. Bartholo- | tent, on the summit of a rock over- 
mew’s Day, at Acre. Sheriff of ! ing the vale of the Churnet. 


cos. Leict?. and Warw*., 14°. to| She ob. 16°. K. John, A®°. 1215. 
v 29°. H. II. 
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| 1 2 | | | 
*William de Verdon, Thomas de Verdon,=Eustachia, dau. of=Richard Camville,2°4son Bertram, Robert, Nich 
0.8, p. A°. 1199. o. 8. p. _— A°. | Gilbert Bassett, de {of Richard de Camville, dead ante deadante ob. 
199. 





















Cheadle, co. Staff. | founder of Combe-abbey, 1199. 1199. H. I 
z v co. Warw. 
* Harl. MS. 1233, fol. 1025. makes this | 
William to continue the line, and to be j 1205. 
ee Se een ee eee Idonea de Camville, = William, son of William -  Roesia de Verdon,=Th 
93 (Vern sx. an art. fs. 60'1 which s. d. &h de Longespée, Earl of s. d. & h., founded | at 
(Vernon of Haddon, &c.), fs. (whic. Salisbury (who ob.’ A°. Grace-Dieu abbey, | Ha 
was compiled by J. Brooke, York herald, 1266.) A°. 1239; ob. 4th 





in 1598—but quere as to its correctness?) 
says this John was son of William, son of a a ee 
Bertram, founder of Croxden Abbey. iiss 3 
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Alianore. =J: ‘a de Verdon, =Margerie, dau. Gilbert de Lacie Humphrey de Vernon, Nicholas de Verdon, Theobald de 
| alias le Botiller, | (by isabel, ux. ejus, sisterJohn rector of Alveton, ob. held manor of & quo V.’s 
a crusader ; slain ; [Ralph !] Bigod, 3™ son of Hugh Paris, 1285. Clumore, Ireland; Darlaston a 
in Ireland, A°, | Higod, Karl of Norfclk), & co- 0. 8. Pp. dulp! 
1278 (2°. E. I. ?) | heiress to her grandfather Wal- = 
ter de Lacie, lord-palatine of 

co. Meath. 
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Sir Nicholas de Verdon, John de Verdon, Theobald de Verdon,=Margery, Humphrey de Verdon, Thomas de Ve 
of Ewyas-Lacie castle, lord of Weobley, 26 years old at his fa- | (Ellenor?) nat’? on the Eve of living 17° E 
co. Hereford, o. s. p. co. Hereford,  ther’sdeath;constable Pentecost, A° 1267, (& quo Verd 
1271. 0.8. p. circa 1295. of Ireland 3°, E. I., 0. 8. p. Denston ? 
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Verdon, 3 Nov., 1306 ; 

ob. Alveton, 3°, E. II. 

A°. 1309, sep. Crox- 

den-abbey, on the 3'4¢ 
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Sir Roger d’ Amorie, = Elizabeth, widow of John de Burgh, =Theobald de Verdon, 2nd Baron Verdon ;= Maude, dau. of Edmond, 1 
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1317 ; Governor of | Earl of Glo'ster; by Jane Plantage- | bald de Verdon, Junt.; ob. Alveton- | of Sir W™. Fiennes; ob. 
Knaresbro’, Gloster, | net (called “ Joane de Acres,”’) dau. | castle, 9°, 10°. E. II., A°. 1816 ; set. 34. 1315. 
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tles; Warden of | m‘, 4th, the Lord Roche of Ireland). 
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Had Ludlow-castle A°. 1343. 
as her portion. 
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Margaret, dau. Henry = William, 3" Lord Ferrers,=Margaret, dau. & h. Philippa =Guy de Beauchamp, a Ralph =Joan, dau. of=Sir William 
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24 Earl Percy, and | of Groby, summoned 15 | Robert de Ufford, son & heir Thomas, Kichard, | Harcourt, of 
widow of Robert, s. & | March, 1354, ob. 1372. Aj| Earl of Suffolk. Earl of Warwick, of Baron Grey, | . Bosworth. 
4h. Gilbert de Umfra- | distinguished soldier inthe ob. vit& patris. Athol. of Codnor. 
vil, Earl of Angus. French wars. A 
Thomas, 3 
Lord of H. 
summoned 


1366 ; 





| 1408. 
Maude, =John Talbot, 1*Earl of Shrewsbury, 
el. dau, | of Goderich; ‘‘Le capitaine Ang 
% & co-h. | siege of Chastillon, 20 July. 1453. 
summoned as 6% Baron Furnival, « 
created Earlof Shrewsbury, 29 Ma; 
H 17 July, 1446, &c.., 
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t and Ibstock). de co. Warw. Salop. : Maurice le Boteler,= 
13 & 30 Hen. III. 
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Maude de Pautulf,=Ralph le Boteler, de Overs- 
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| | Pantulf according uxoris, Baron of Weme. 
— 5th syaiein, ew Walter de Verdon,= to Clutterbuck’s 
ob. April, 16°, Constable of Bruges- History of Herts. 
iL ty wu 1231. castle, en Valois. 
Ralph de Verdon. Sir Ralph Beteler = Matiide, eld. dau and co-h. 
25. of Pubreback and | of Philip Marmyon, of Tam- 
=Theobald le Botiller, an infant Norbury, wo 
at his father’s death, A°. 1206, younger son. 


Had livery A°. 1222, ob. 1230. 
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24°, & 29°, Ed. I. | of Richard Gobion. 
ee 1 ere eee 
ide Verdon, Richard de=Maude,=Johu Fitz-Alan, Ralph le Boteler, = Katherine, d. & h. of William 
’.’8 lords of Amundeville, Earl of Arundel, third son, Peletoyt, of Woodhall 
m and Bid- deco. Notts. ob, 1267. Herts., Knt. (& quo  taoed 
lulph. Boteler, of Bramfield, co. 
ry Herts. 
h 1 “ ‘ 
John Fitz-Alan,=Isabel, dau. of Sir Roger Mortimer.=Ralph de Arderne.=Robert de Hastings. 
ob. 1269. | 
> Verdon, pduin de Verdon, A 
; E. IL ob, A°, 1805, 
‘erdon of 
on ?) 
d, 1st Baron Mortimer, Sir John de a 
s slain at the battle of . v. p. and s. p. 
largaret, ux. ejus, dau. i (Eldest ate 
ob. Alveton-castle, A°. 
15. 
nt 2 | os 8 
de Montagu.=Joan de Verdon, = Thomas de Furnival, Elizabeth de Verdon,=Bartholomew, Marcus Hussee. = M de Verdon, =Sir John Crophull. 
el. dau. & co-h. | 2°4 Lord Furnival, ob. 2°4 dau. & co-h., ext. ; a Lord de wt. 7, A®. 1316, 34 
et. 13 A®°. 1316. 1339 (marrying with- 10, 1316. had castle of Burghersh, dau. andco-h. Had 
| had Alveton cum | out the King’slicence, Ewyas-Lacie for her | ob. A®. 1355. Woe ee (mar- 
; membris, ob. in | had to pay a fine of portion. ried. WwW, le 
childbirth, 8 E. £200). A Blount). 
III. A® 1334 
sep. Croxden- Thomas Crophull ’ 
— Sir Walter Devereux,= Agnes, 
ob, 4°, H. 1V. js.d. &h. 
s, 3" Baron Furnivall, William, 4° Baron Furnivall,—Thomasin, dau. & h. Sir Nicholas Dagwortb, A 
f Hallamshire, n. 1322, summoned A°. 1366, ob. A°. | 294 Baron Dagworth, of Dagworth, co. Suff. 
med 1348 ; 0. 8. p. circa 1383. 
66 ; a Cressy hero. , 
| 
J tilda? sithaeee Nevyle de Halumshire, 5‘ Baron Furnival=Ankaret le Strange, of Plackmere, 
ry ct h, , (summoned 1383), and second brotber to Raufe, | widow of Richard, 4%, Baron Talbot, 
| 1st Ear) of Westmorland, ob. A°. 1406. of Goderich-castle (who ob. 1396). 
2 | | 
xy, ©. 50nd OM Bacon Dadhet, a= Menguect, old. dau. & co-h. Richard Beaucham » Joan Sir Hugh Cokesey.=Joan.=Hams de Belknap. 
lain at arwick. ye ux, ejus 24 dau. & co-h. 


; @ Ear! of 
80. sep. Whitchurch ; | dau. of Thomas, Lord Berkeley, and Viscount 0. 8. p. 
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VERDON OF ALTON. 
BY JOHN SLEIGH, ESQ. 


** Where is the  Alcides of the field, 
Valiant Lord Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury ; 
Created, for his rare success in arms, 
Great Earl of Washford, Waterford, and Valence, 
Lord Talbot of Goodrig, and Urchinfield, 
Lord Strange of Blackmere, Lord Verdon of Alton, 
Lord Cromwell of Wingfield, Lord Furnival of Sheffield, 
The thrice victorious Lord of Falconbridge ; 
Knight of the noble order of St. George, 
Worthy St. Michael and the Golden Fleece ; 
Great Mareshal to Henry the Sixth 
Of all his wars within the realm of France?” 

Henry VI. Part I. Act 4, Scene 7. 


WETON, now ALTON, was the “— baronie of the Verdon family, its members 
amsor, Cotton, Bradley, Spon, Denston, Stram- 


ud 

“Ego, Dicmesane de Panton, confirmavi Ranulfo de Tetesworth et heredibus suis 
Yillam et omnes libertates de Rodererd, quas Aliva de Verdon, mater mea, consensu 
de Panton, fratris mei, in villA de Rodererd &c. His testis, Rad’ com’ Cestr’, 

B meo, Wil™ de Ipstones,” et aliis. (The seal, a boar’s head erased). 
* Boon after the Conquest a younger branch of the family appears to have settled at 
es,* and as was then the custom, assumed the local name, one of them being 
ifferently described as William le Verdun, dom’ de Uppestan, and William de 
; but for an account of this branch I must refer to the History of Leek, 

, &c. Dugdale is of opinion that the Audleys themselves were a younser 

Proc of the Verdon family, partly on account of their bearing the same ordinary, 
more 4 ye on account of Henry de Alditheley having had his very inherit- 
face given him by Nicholas de Verdon in 1262. And as all antiquaries agree that 
the Stanleys were an offshoot of the Audleys, it follows that our present Prime Minis- 
tend look to Alton as the cradle of his race.¢ I have also met with a Nickolas de 
‘erdone de Caltone, in a quit-claim (penes Mr. Greaves, Q.C.), to Nicholas Seynpere, 
Vicar of Leek, dated 1358 ; indeed in most of the Dieulacresse deeds of the 13th cen- 
, the Verdons occur either as benefactors, witnesses, or justiciaries. 

Castle of Alveton stood on a rocky eminence dominating the romantic vale of 
the Churnet, and must formerly have been a place of immense strength and con- 
fiderable extent ; a part of its site is now occupied by one of Pugin’s master-pieces, 
intended, we believe, for a sort of hospitium for decayed priests, begun by John, the 
fventeenth and munificent Earl of Shrewsbury, but not as yet finished or occupied. 


*« By Alton Abbey’s castle den 
The Churnet hither trails her willow-locks : 
*T'would seem those iron-times had reached this glen, 
When giants played at hewing mountain blocks : 
So bold and strange the profile of the rocks 
Whose huge fantastic figures frown above.” 

Many of the old genealogists, have so confused the two kindred Pedigrees of Verdon 
and Vernon, that it is ‘next to impossible to unravel the tangled skein. In this at- 
tempt at a clear descent of the Verdons of Alveton (Plate XIV.) (which con to 

up in the next number of the ‘‘ RELIQUARY” with one of the Vernons of Had- 
$n), I have principally followed Segar and Burke, supplemented by Harl. MSS. 

1504, 6148, &c., and the Schepsheved Chronicles of Crokesden-abbey, Faustina, 
B VL, art. 6, in the Cotton MSS. 


Thornbridge, Bakewell. 


* Roes’ de Verdon tenet Longesdon, Ruston et altam-Longesdon et med’ de Ip- 
ftan, p’ servic’ inveniendi unu’ milite’ in warnestur& (provisions ?) castri Cestr’ p. xi. 
dies,—-Testa de Nevill. 

+ Stanley, in Leek parish, ‘‘& quo Stanley, co. Derb’, fil’ minor de Audley.” 

esse cartulary in the Bodleian. —Dodsworth MS. 66, lila, 113. |B 
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THE DEAD LADY'S RING. 
BY WILLIAM E, A. AXON. 


Tue weird story of Reichmuth Adolch is one not likely to lose its hold 
upon the popular mind. It is one of those yule-tide legends which 
old crones delight to repeat in awe-inspiring whispers, until the flesh 
of their younger hearers begins to creep with horfor. 

Probably there are few of our readers who have not at some time 
either heard or read this old tradition. In our grandfathers’ times, 
it served to swell those ponderous folios which now stand in solemn 
grandeur on our library shelves, daunting the courage of all but the 
most inveterate bookworm ; in our own age, after having done good 
service in the Annuals, it has become the property of the cheap 
periodicals, and probably few files of the low-priced weekly papers 
could be searched without stumbling upon the story of the Sexton of 
Cologne. 

Reichmuth Adolch was the wife of one of the chief magistrates of 
Cologne, and apparently flel a victim to the pestilence which, in 
1571, carried off a great number of the inhabitants of that town,— 
always more famous for its piety than for its purity. She was buried 
with a valuable ring on her hand, and the sight of this glittering jewel 
excited the cupidity of the grave-digger, who the next night deter- 
mined to open the tomb in order to obtain possession of the gem 
which had stirred up his unholy greed. Imagine the consternation of 
the sordid wretch when the supposed dead lady seized fast hold of his 
hand and endeavoured by its aid to raise herself from her coffin. The 
thief, almost terrified to death, made his escape with all possible ex- 
pedition ; the lady now thoroughly restored to consciousness, went to 
her oWn door, and called to one of her servants by name, but when 
she declared who she was, the man took her for some evil spirit, 
and refused to admit her until he had taken counsel with his master, 
who for some time was also incredulous. At length, however, the lady 
was admitted, and by the aid of proper restoratives fully regained her 
health, lived many years after, and brought into the world three sons. 
At her death she was buried in the Church of the Holy Apostles, and 
to her monument was attached a painting representing the incident.* 

“In the year 1604, John Bussenmacher, Citizen and Merchant of 
Cologne, in order to diffuse the knowledge of this piece of history, 
published a small print taken from the original design ; and tho’ at 
Cologne I have often seen that noble piece of painting, which always 
warm’d my soul with the tender impressions of humanity and com- 
passion, yet with the same view I still preserve the print published 
by Bussenmacher.” ¢ Such is the earliest version of this story which 
was first published by Simon Goulart, in 1628. It is here given in its 
most prosaic form, but it will easily be seen that a little judicious 
management will convert it into an exciting novelette. 





* Turner’s Remarkable Providences. Part II. ch. xxiv. p. 31. 
+ Goulart quoted in Bruhier’s Signs of Death, p. 45. 
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Baron Reisbeck, who was greatly amused at the superstition of the 
good burghers of Cologne, after enumerating some instances of it 
says :—‘ What delights me most in this way were two wooden horses 
painted white, which are looking out of a window in an old building 
of the new square. The history of this monument was given me in 
the following terms: ‘A wealthy young woman was formerly buried 
from this house, with very rich ornaments, which the grave-digger 
having observed, he came in the night to rob the corpse ; hardly had 
her coffin been opened when the woman stood up, and seizing the 
lantern which the astonished gravedigger dropped in his fright, walked 
directly home with it ; she knocked at the door, the maid came to the 
window and asked who was there. “Your mistress,” answered the other. 
The girl immediately ran with the message to her master, who not 
being perhaps pleased to hear that his wife was come back again, cried 
out, “It is as impossible for it to be my wife, as for the horses to come 
out of the stables, run up into the garrets, and look out of the win- 
dow.” No sooner said than done, the two nags immediately trotted 
upstairs and have remained at the window ever since.’ The poor man 
had no remedy but to take back his wife, who lived seven years with 
him after that, and wove a great quantity of linen, which together 
with a set of paintings exhibiting the. whole story, is still to be seen 
in the neighbouring church. Unfortunately for the story, it is told 
with precisely the same circumstances in two other parts of Germany, 
only the Colognese who are in everything distinguished from the rest 
of the sons of men, have added the visible and perpetual monument 
of the two horses ; but this city is very rich in fables of this kind.” * 

We have not been able to ascertain any particulars of these two 

German legends. 
+ “Father Le Clerc will inform any person, who has a mind to 
apply to him, that the sister of his Father's first wife being interr’d 
with a ring on her finger in the publick Churchyard of Orleans, next 
Night a Domestick, induced by the hopes of gain, uncovered and opened 
the coffin, but finding that he could not pull the ring off the finger, be- 
gan to cut the latter; the violent agitation produced in the nerves by 
the wound, roused the woman, whose hideous shrieks, extorted by the 
pain, not only struck terror into the sacrilegious robber, but also put 
him to flight without his intended booty ; the woman in the mean- 
time disengaged herself, as well as possible from her shroud, returned 
home, and lived with her husband ten years, during which time she 
furnished him with an heir and representative of his family.” t 

Misson’s Travels in Italy is the authority for the following :— 


“Some years ago the wife of one Mr. Mervache, a goldsmith of 
Poictiers, being buried with some rings on her fingers, as she had 
desired when dying, a poor man of the neighbourhood being appriz’d 
of that circumstance, next night open’d the grave, in order to make 
himself master of the rings ; but as he could not pull them away with- 





* Reisbeck’s Travels in Germany, iii. 275. 
+ Bruhier, On the Uncertainty of the Signs of Death, 1746, p. 7. 
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out some violence, he in the attempt wak’d the woman, who spoke 
distinctly, and complained of the injury done her. Upon this the 
robber made his escape, and the woman now rous’d from her apo 
plectic fit, rose from her coffin, which for her was luckily open‘d, 
return’d home to her own house, and in a few days recover’d a perfect 
state of health: she not only survived for many years, but also bore 
several children, some of whom at present follow the business of their 
father at Poictiers.” * 


The town of Toulouse also claims the tradition :— 


, a lady being interr’d in the Church of the Jacobines with a 
diamond ring on one of her fingers, a servant of her own family, con- 
cealing himself in the Church, when night came on, went down into 
the vault in which the coffin was laid, but upon opening the coffin he 
found that the swelling of the fingers hindered the ring from slipping 
easily off, for which reason he began to cut it.” The pain thus occa- 
sioned awakened the lady from her trance, and her shrieks so terrified 
the servant that he died within twenty-four hours after, having been 
the ignorant cause of his mistress’s preservation from the horrors of a 
living tomb.t 

In an article attributed to Dr. Ferguson, which appeared in the 
Quarterly Review (vol. lxxxv. p. 366), is the following passage :— 


“Tallemant has a story of a Baroness de Panat, who was choked by 
a fish-bone, and duly buried for dead. Her servants to get her jewels 


disinterred her by night, and the lady’s maid who bore her a grudge, 
struck her in revenge several times upon the neck. The malignity of 
the maid was the preservation of the mistress. Out fiew the bone set 
free by the blows, and up rose the Baroness to the discomfiture of her 
domestics. The retributive justice was complete, and the only objec- 
tion to the narrative is that, like the fish-bone, it sticks in the 
throat,” 


Nor is the tale confined to the Continent, we find it also located at 
Cothele in Calstock, Cornwall: the Cornish version forms the subject 
of a remarkably beautiful ballad, by the Rev. R. S. Hawker, which 
we quote. 


ANNOT OF BENALLAY. 


At lone midnight the death-bell toll’d 
To summon Annot’s clay, 
For common eyes must not behold 


The griefs of Benallay. 


Meek daughter of a haughty line, 
Was lady Annot born ; 

The light that was not long to shine 
The sun that set at Morn, 





* Bruhier, p. 41. + Ibid, p. 69. 
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They shrouded her in Maiden-white, 
They buried her in pall,— 

And the ring 4e gave his troth to plight, 
Shines on her finger small. 


The Curate reads the Deadman’s prayer, 
The sullen Leech stands by, 

The sob of voiceless love is there, 
And Sorrow’s vacant eye. 


*Tis over! two and two they tread 
The churchyard’s homeward way ; 

Farewell, farewell thou lovely dead, 
Thou Flower of Benallay ! 


The Sexton stalks with tottering limb 
Along the chancel floor,— 

He waits that old man gray and grim, 
To close the narrow door. 


“Shame! shame! those rings of stones and gold,” 
The ghastly caitiff said,— 

“ Better that living hands should hold, 
Than glitter on the dead.” 


The evil wish wrought evil deed— 
The pall is rent away,— 

And lo! beneath the shattered lid 
The Flower of Benallay. 


But life gleams from those opening eyes ! 
Blood thrills that lifted hand ! 

And awful words are in her cries, 
Which none may understand ! 


Joy! ’tis the Miracle of Yore, 
Of the city called Nain; 

Lo! glad feet throng the sculptured floor, 
To hail their dead again ! 


Joy in the halls of Benallay! 
A stately feast is spread, 

Lord Harold is the Bridegroom gay, 
The Bride the Risen Dead! * 


No record of this event, traditionally said to have occurred in the 
14th century, appears in any History of Cornwall which we have seen, 
and the Rev. Mr. Hawker, to whom the writer’s best thanks are due, 
cannot recal the authority on which he founded his ballad. 

Mr. Timbs’ mentions another instance :— 





* Records of the Western Shore, by Robert Stephen Hawker, 1832, p. 13. 
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“ A monument in St. Giles’ Church, Cripplegate, has strangely been 
associated with a trance story. In the chancel is a tablet in memo 
of Constance Whitney, representing her rising from a coffin: and the 
story relates that she had been buried while in a trance, but was re. 
stored to life through the cupidity of the sexton, which induced him 
to disinter the body to obtain possession of a valuable ring left upon 
her finger.”* 


The first page of Miss Wynne’s Diaries supplies yet another :— 


“* Many years ago a Mrs. Killigrew was supposed to have been dead 
above a week. When she was to be put into her coffin, her body was 
so swelled that it was found impossible to get her diamond hoop-ring 
off without cutting the finger; this her husband would not consent 
to; accordingly, she was buried with the ring. 

The sexton, who had observed this, determined to steal the ring 
that night. Having forced open the coffin, he proceeded to cut off the 
finger, but the first gash of the knife brought Mrs. Killigrew to life 
again. The sexton, frightened, ran away, leaving his lantern, which 
she immediately took, and walked to her own house. There her 
appearance, of course, created great consternation amongst the ser- 
vants ; no one would venture to open the door. Fortunately the 
rumour reached the ears of her disconsolate husband, who went directly 
to receive her. After this event she lived ten years, and in the 
course of that time had two children. A maid who belonged to Mn 
Killigrew, after her death lived with Mrs. Walters, grandmother to 
the Grimstones: from her they had this story.” f 


The legend is also related of a member of the Derbyshire family of 
Longstone of Longstone, but I have not been able to obtain any par- 
ticulars. The well-known history of Francis de St. Civile also bears 
some resemblance to this tradition.f 

The existence of these parallel traditions all agreeing in their main 
points, is, to use Baron Riesbeck’s expression, “ unfortunate for the 
story.” It is somewhat noticeable that Bruhier, who gives particulars 
of four versions, does not appear to have had any suspicion that they 
might be apocryphal. The natural effect of these ten parallel legends 
(unless strong evidence to the contrary can be adduced), is to place 
the history of Reichmuth Adolch on a footing with the story of Whit- 
tington and his Cat and similar fabulous narratives. 


Strangeways. 





* Things not generally known. Second Series, p. 179. 
t Diaries of a Lady of Quality [Miss Wynne], p. 1. 
} Hunt’s Hundred Romances from Real Life, p. 88. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS OF 
ST. GEORGE'S, STAMFORD. 


BY JUSTIN SIMPSON. 
(Continued from page 96. ) 


The names of all those psons that were baptized, married and burried from the 
feast day of the Anuciation of our blessed ladye the Virgin Marye in Ano 
Dom 1625 unti] the sayd feast daye in Ano Dom 1626. 

William the sonne of Mr. William Cammocke clerk, was bapt. the 17 day of 
Aprill. 

J = the sonne of Robert Sherwood, dwelling in St. Leonard’s was bapt. the 
sixth day of J = 

John Battyson, Master of Artes, was bur. the 24 day of June. 

Samuell, the sonne of Tobias Norris was bapt. the xvth day of September. 

A traviler that came out from aboute Rippon in Yorkshyre aboute the age of 
fowty yeares was bur. the 13 day of Fetruarye. 

Mrs. Francis Culson, widdowe, was bur. the 30 day of Marche. 

Tobye Norris, Bell-founder was bur. the 4th daye of November. 

Mr. John Cave, gent, dwelling in y® blacke friars bur. y¢ last dayeof December. 

Anne. the dau. of Mr. Robart Metham, was bapt. the xvjth day of Aprill. 

Richard, the sonne of Richard Harryson, gardinor,, dwelling in a garden of the 
blacke fryers was bapt. the 13 day of August. 

John Dowyer & Elizabeth Marris (!) were mar. out of the blacke fryers the 4th 
day of October. 

Jane the dau. of John Freshwater, bapt. the 7th of Aprill. (29) 

the son of Lionell Lambe, school master of the free school was bapt. 
the xix day of Maye. 

Margaret Metton, the dau. of Robert Metton, esq., bapt. 20 Oct. 

Jobn Norris, the sonne of Toby Norris was bur. the eleventh of January. 

Mary Colby, the dau. of Mr. Colby, was bapt. the 6th of August. 

Thomas Dalby, the son of Thomas Dalby, was bapt. 22 Nov. (30). 

Henry Catlin & Margaret Goodlad from the Black Friery were mar. 9th Dec. 

Robert Cammocke, the son of Will Cammock, minister, was bapt. 10 Jan. 

Robert Lambe, the son of Lionel Lambe, scholemaister, was bapt. the 14th 
Marche. 

Theodosia Balgay, the daughter of John Balgay, esq., was bapt. the 4th day 
of July. 

Shed Walton & Anne Langton, mar. 20th Jan. 

Susan Robinson, dau. of William Robinson was bur. out of St. Leonard’s 

a. five & twenty of August. 

omas Dent, ye sonne of Thomas Dent, gent (dwelling ?) at St. Leonard’s was 
bapt. y® 29th of Aprill. 

Sarah Brush, the dau. of John Brush, of the Grey Friers, bapt. 23 of August 
(31). 





(29) The Freshwater’s seem to have been located in St. Michael's parish, as their 
name occurs very early in the parish registers. According to deeds of trust in rela- 
tion to this parish (St. George’s), Robert Freshwater, in 1570, was a Plommer, the 
name is now one of the past. 

(30) The Dalby’s are most frequently found in St. Michael’s Registers. Francis 
Dalbye was Alderman in 1657. 

(31). The Grey friary, or Friar’s Minors, was situated at the east end of the town, 
on the south side of the road and near to the White friary. In 1208, William, Earl 
Warren, gave one culture of five acres, without the east gate of Stamford, to bury the 
bodies of the dead, and for making there an hospital and houses for friars and paupers, 
It produced some celebrities, amongst whom John Stanford a friar of this convent, 
was made Archbishop of Dublin and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, about 1283, John 
Rodington, Provincial of the whole order in England, died in 1348, and Peter Sutton, 
& Franciscan of great learning was buried here about 1330.. Johanna Plantagenet 
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John Freshwater, the son of John Freshwater was bur. the 3 of Aprill. 

William Dent, the son of Thomas Dente was bapt. the 12 of September out of 
St. Leonard’s. 

Susan Chapman, the dau. of Mr. Chapman was bapt. 2 of Nov. (She was bur, 
on the 12th). 

Thomas Dente, gent., farmer, of St. Leonard’s was bur. the 5th of June, 

Rich. Duyard, son of Mr. William Duyard, schoolemaster, was bapt 6 of Sept, 

Mistress Jane Browne, the wife of Edmond Browne, gent., bur. the 20 of Dec, 





(arms—gules, three lions passant guardant or, a border argent), commonly called the 
Fair Maid of Kent, first married to Thomas de Holand, K.G. (arms—azure, semée 
of fleurs-de-lis, a lion rampant guardant or), who died 28th Dec., 35th Edward IIL, 
(1361), became Earl of Kent in her right, was buried in this house. This lady 
does not seem to have waited long ere she took another husband, being married (says 
Blore in his History of Rutland, p. 40), by 7 dispensation, before the 20th of 
January then following, to Edward, Prince of Wales a nowy J called the Black 
Prince), eldest son of Edward III. She survived the Prince, and died on Monday 
next after the feast of St. Lawrenee, in the 9th Richard II. (7th Aug., 1385). She had 
issue by the Earl, her first husband, Thomas (2nd Earl and father of the 3rd Earl), 
‘Lhomas, created Duke of Surrey, Sept. 29th, 21 Richard II. (1397), and attainted in 
Parliament on the feast of St. Faith, 1st Henry IV. (6 Oct., 1399), John, and a daugh- 
ter, Matilda, first married to Hugh de Courtney (son of Hugh, Earl of Devonshire), 
and afterwards to Waleran, Earl of St. Paul ; and by Edward, Prince of Wales, a son 
Edward, who was born at the castle of Angouleme, in Gascony, on the 27th of March, 
1365, and died at the age of seven years, at Bourdeaux, to the great grief of his 
rents; and another son, Richard, born at Bordeaux on Wednesday, the feast of the 
piphany (6th Jan.), 1366-7, who was afterwards King of England, by the name of 
Richard II. Johanna, Princess of Waies, by her testament bearing date at her castle 
of Wallingford (Berks), on the 7th of August, 9th Richard II. (1385), which was the 
day of her death, bequeathed her body to be buried in the chapel of Stamford, near 
to the grave of the Earl of Kent, her first husband ; and gave to her son, King Rich- 
ard II., her new bed of red velvet, embroidered with ostrich feathers of silver, and 
leopards’-heads of gold with boughs and leaves proceeding from their mouths ; to her 
son Thomas, Earl of Kent, her bed of red camak paled with red and rays of gold; 
and to John Holand her other son (afterwards created Earl of Huntingdon, 2 June, 
1387, Duke of Exeter, 29th Sept., 1397, and beheaded for high treason in 140),a bed 
of red camak. Despite of the house being the burial-place of such distinguished per- 
scnages, it was not spared at the dissolution. Keynerus sets the value at £36, and 
Speed at £36 17s. annually. We learn from the diary of the Lord Treasurer Burgh- 
ley, that ‘‘ August 5th, 1566, Queen Elizabeth was entertained at my house, the Grey 
Friary, because my daughter Ann (afterwards the wife of Edward de Vere, 17th Earl 
of Oxford, Great Chamberlain of England, one of the Peers appointed 29th Elizabeth, 
to sit in judgment upon Mary, Queen of Scotland, and commander of the fleet equip- 
ped to oppose the Spanish Armada in 1588), was suddenly seized with the small-pox 
at Burghley.” Although the Lord Treasurer Burghley died possessed of the site in 
1598, it was originally granted by Henry Eighth, in the 32nd year of his reign, to 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. In Howgrave’s Essay of the ancient and present 
state of Stamford, 1726, p. 87. is given the surrender of this house, taken from Fuller's 
History of Abbies, p. 319, and as it may prove interesting to the readers of the “ RE 
LIQUARY,” I append it :—For as poo | as the Warden and Freers of the house of St. 
Frances, in *tamforde, comenly callyd the Gray-freers, in Stamforde, in the county 
of Lincone, doo profoundly consider, that the perfection of Christian lyving do the 
not consiste in the doine ceremonies, werying of the grey coote, disgeasing our selffe 
after strainge fashions, doking and beckying, in gurdyng our selsses with a gardle 
full knottes, and other papistical ceremonies, wherein we have been moost principally 
ractyced and misselyd in times past ; but the very tru waye to please God, and to 
ve a tru christian man, wythe oute all ypocrasie, and fayned dissimulation, is sin- 
cerely declayred unto us by our master Christ, his evangelists and apostles. Being 
mynded hereafter to to followe the same; conformyng our selves unto the will and 
pleasure of our supreme hedde under God in erthe, the king’s majestye ; and not to 
follow henceforth the supersticious traditions of any forincynca] potentates, or poore, 
with mutual assent and consent, doo submytt our selsses unto the mercy of owr said 
soveraygne lorde. And with mutual assent and consent, do surrender, and yelde up 
unto the hande of the same, all our said house of Saynt Frances in Stamforde, 
comenly callyd the grey-freers in Stamforde, with all lands, tenements, gardens, mea- 
dows, waters, pondyards, feedings, pastures, comens, rentes, reversions, and all other 
our interest ryghtes, and tythes, aperteygning unto the same ; mooste humbly be- 
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ood Cooke the son of Henry Cooke, Rector of St. George’s bapt, January 


Susane Balguy, daughter of John Balguy, esq., bapt. y® 28th of Aprill. 

Richard Duyard, the son of William Duyard, schoolem* was bur. the v of Dec. 

Elizabeth Freshwater the dau. of John Freshwater bapt. the 13 of Jan. 

Frances Sicill the dau. of David Sicill, esquier was bapt. the 14th day of 
August. (32). 


sechyng his mooste noble grace, to dispose of us as best schall stande wythe his most 
graciouse pleasure. And farther, freely to graunt unto every one of us his license 
under wretyng and seal, to change our habites into secular fashion, and to receive such 
manner of livyngs as other secular priestes comenly be preferry’d unto. And we all 
faythfully schall pray unto Almighty God long to preserve his mooste noble grace, 
wyth encrease of moche felicitie and Loner. 

And in witness of all and singular the premisses, we the said Warden, and Convent 
of the Grey-Freers in Stamforde, to these presents have put our covent seal, the yeght 
day of Octobre, in the thyrtyhe yere of the raigne of owre moost soverayne King 
Henry the yeight. 





Factum JOHANNES ScHEMY, Gardian. 
Per me FRATREM JOHANNEM ROBARDS. 
Per me JOHANNEM CHADWORTH. 

Per me RIcHARDUM PYE. 

Per me JOHANNEM CLARCKE, 
Per me JOHANNEM QUOYTE. 
Per me JOHANNEM J aRMAN. 
Per me JOHANNEM YONG. 

Per me JOHANNEM LOVEL. 

Per me WILLIELMUM ToMPSON. 


There are only ten signatures to this document, although at the time of the disso- 
lution there were upwards of forty in the house. 

In the Harl. MSS., No. 810, quoted in Turner’s Grantham, pp. 98 and 99, it states 
there John Porter of Markham, Notts., was the younger brother of Sir William Porter, 
Knt., who built the house at Collyweston, and was buried at the White Friars at 
Stamford, which he built. In the 38th of Henry VIII. (1546), the manor and advow- 
son of the church of Belton, in this county, | of the possessions of the dissolved 
monastery of the blessed Virgin Mary at York, were granted to Augustine Porter 
(2nd son of John), of Belton, and John Bellowe. John Porter, son of Augustine, died 
8. p. 23rd October, 1574. 

(32). David Cecil. Esq., served in Parliament for the city of Peterborough in the 
15th Charles I., became, on the death of his uncle William, Earl of Exeter, K.G. in 
1640, heir male of the body of William, first Baron of Burghley, and of the body of 
Thomas, first Earl of Exeter (so created by James I., May 4th, 1604), and, as such, 
8rd Earl of Exeter and 4th Baron of Burghley, and was appointed Lord Lieutenant of 
the County of Rutland by the House of Commons, on the llth Feb. 1641-2. He died 
18th April, 1643, leaving issue by his Countess Elizabeth, daughter of John Egerton 
(arms—argent, a lion rampant gules, between three pheons, or), Earl of Bridgwater, a 
numerous family. His daughter Frances, whose baptism is recorded above, married 
25th April, 1650, at St. Anne’s, Black Friars, London, to Anthony Ashley Cooper (arms. 
—quarterly, 1 & 4, argent, three bulls passant argent, armed and unguled or) (Ashley) ; 
2and 3, gules, a. bend engrailed between six lions rampant or (Cooper) Earl of Shaftes- 
bury. Richard Cecil, of Wakerley, Northamptonshire, the father of David, was 
Representative in Parliament for the City of Westminster in the 35th of Elizabeth ; 
for the City of Peterborough in the 39th of Elizabeth and Ist of James I. ; and for 
the Boro’ of Stamford in the 12th and 18th JamesI. He was knighted by James 
I. at Woodstock, Oxfordshire, 28th August, 1616. He died in 1633. He married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Anthony Cope (arms—argent, a chevron azure, between 
three roses gules, slipped proper, as many fleurs-de-lis or), of Hanwell, Oxfordshire, 
Knt. and Bart. The Countess, his mother, was Dorothy, daughter and co-heiress of 
John Neville (arms—guies, a saltier, argent, an anvulet for difference) 4th and last 
Baron Lattimer, who died in 1577. She was the first wife of Thomas, lst Earl of 
Exeter and the only son. His brother Edward, born in 1571, was a military com- 
mander in the Netherlands and Flanders. He was created by letters patent of Chas, 
I., dated 9 Nov., 1625, Baron Cecil of Putney, co. Surrey, and also by letters patent 
dated 25 July, 1626, created Viscount Wimbledon, co. Surrey. Although he was 
three times married, he left no male issue at his death, 16th Nov., 1638. The Earl of 
Exeter's 2nd Countess was Frances, daughter of William Bridges, 4th Lord Chandos, 
7 - of Sir Thomas Smith, Master of Requests to James I., and Clerk of the 
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— Camocke y° son of William Camock, clark, was bapt. the 15 day of 

arch, 

Francis Waters the dau. of William Waters, joyner, bapt. Mar. 30. 

Elizabeth Fullwood the dau. of Authony Fullwood, gent. was bapt. Aprill 8, 

Tobias Norris the son of Thomas Norris Bel-founder was bapt. Aprilis 25. 

Richard Duyard the son of William Duyard, schoole-master, was bapt. July 6, 

— at N the daughter of Matthew Bunworth, Towne-clarke was bapt, 

pt. 7. (38). 

Francis Bunworth the daughter of Matthew Bunworth (Town clark) & Anne 
his wife bapt. Sept. 13. 

Edward Cecill y* sonne of David Cecill Esq™. and Lady Briggwater was bapt, 
y® 14th of June. (34). 

Mary Balguey, the dau. of John Balguey, esq. & Francis his wife was bapt. the 
15 day of Aprill. (35). 





(33). Matthew Bunworth was elected Town Clerk in the room of Richard Butcher 
(who had been appointed in 1626, on the resignation of R. Langton), resigned 1634, 
On the opposite side of the page inthe Register book No, 2, recording the appoint- 
ment of Richard Royse as the general Borough Registrar under the Commonwealth, 
alluded to hereafter, is a copy of the original declaration (similar to the one given) 
to which is attached the signature of Matthew Bunworth as a Clerk of the Peace. In 
the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, portions of whioh relating to this 
county, has been recently published in the Stamford Mercury, we find that the resig- 
nation of Butcher was owing to a grave information preferred against him (Richard 
Butcher, Town Clerk of Stamford, and an innkeeperthere) by Mr. Balguy, Recorder 
of the same place. It was alleged against him that he had preferred various false 
accusations, and had spoken abusive words against the King and the Recorder. He 
was charged of having said of the King that by Magna Charta he ought not to fetch 
up any man by a messenger, and that he had pioulend the contrary. He seems accord- 
ing to the History of Stamford, to have been restored to office in 1663, and died the 
the next year. Thearms of Butcher are—sable, a chevron ermine, between three lions 
passant or. I have a copy of ‘‘The Survey and Antiquitie of the Towne of Stamford 
in the County of Lincolne, &c.,” written by Richard Butcher, Gent., sometimes Towne 
Clarke of the same towne. London, printed by Tho. Forcet, dwelling in Old-Fisk- 
street in Heydon-court, 1646. Entries respecting this family will be found under St. 
Mary’s parish extracts. 

. He died in October following. Another son of the same name died Feb, 

(35). We find Thomas Balguy and Robert Wingfield serving in Parliament for 
Stamford in 1597 ; but in 1601 he seems to bave made way for Edward Watson. Ac- 
cording to a copy (substance thereof only), made from a volume of State Papers in 
MS. printed in the Stamford Mercury, we find the following :—‘‘ May 9, 1634, William, 
Earl of Exeter to Sir John Lambe, (Dean of Arches) the bearer (the Earl's cousin) 
Balguy, Deputy Recorder in Stamford, and Balguy’s mother, as the Earl’s tenants to 
a house in Stamford by forty years past, have held certain seats in St. George’s 
Church, Stamford, in which seats the pulpit is set this last vacation, and Balguy and 
his mother set in other seats. and by consent of the parson a door is made thro’ the 
wall, the better to come to the said seats without disturbance to the parish. Com- 
— is lately made by the new churchwardens (in 1633 Peter Clifford and John 

and were churchwardens ; in 1634, William Dugard and Edward Brown signs their 
names in the register book. Inthe former year Kichard Winter signs his name as 
curate and in the latter the same), to Archbishop Laud, not only of the said door, 
but also that Balguy is not conformable to the orders of the church, whereof the 
Archbishop has made some reference to Sir John. Doubts not that Sir John may be 
informed that he is not only conformable, but very forward to settle others in obe- 
dience, not only in church matters, but also to regulate the disorders of that town, 
which care of his has caused some turbulent spirits, not well affecting the good service 
he has done his Majesty, to have sought to do Balguy a mischief. If the writer's 
ancient seats taken from his house be not supplied by others as good, with the con- 
venience of the said door, the Earl will suffer prejudice to his inheritance, the said 
seats being of long time used with the said house, wherein his ancestors some time 
inhabited. Requests Sir John s best care and assistance.” Sir Henry Sutton (arms— 
argent, a canton sable), of Averham, co. Nottingham, Knt., had three wives ; viz.—l. 
Alice, daughter of Francis Hall (arms-—argent, on a chevron engrailed between three 
talbots’ heads erased, sable, an estoile), of Grantham, Esq., from which marriage de- 
scended Sir Robert Sutton, created Baron Lexington. of Averham, in the county of 
Nottingham, 21st November, 21st Charles I. (whose heir general is the Duke of Rut- 
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Elizabeth Aslock, dau. of Will Aslock was bur, Feb. 5. (36). 

Elizabeth Bunworth, the dau. of Matthew Bunworth & Anne bapt. 10th Feb. 

John Balguy the son of John Balguy, esq. and Francies bapt. Aug. 15. 

John Glenn the sonne of Richard Glenn & Alice bur. Jan. 2. 

Henry Eldred, a youth, tanner, was bur. April ... (?). 

Mary (?) the dau. of Johu Balguy, Esq. & Frances bur. May ... 

John son of William Azlock, & Plizabsth his wife bapt. Aug. 9. 

Henry Eldrett (gent. ?) tanner, bur. Oct. 17. 

John the sonne of Thomas Norris, bapt. May 29. 

John Aslock, son of William Aslocke, bur. 1st day of May. 

Lucy Fear, dau. of William Fear, esq. bur. y® 3rd day of July. 

Saint Harwell, gentlewoman, a widdow, bur. 7th July. 

Hugh Kingston, a schoomaker, bur. 20 Dec. 

Zachary Webb, son of John Webb, Doctor in Divinity, bur. 11 Aug. Richard 
bg son of John Webb, Doctorin Divinity and Catherine his wife bapt. 

. Nov. 

Edmond Browne, gentleman, was bur. the 22 day of December. 

John King, a traveller, was bur. from St. Leonard’s the 29th of Dec. Richard 
Gardiner, another traveller from the same place was bur. Jan, 28, 1640 ; 
Rich. King, another traveller also from St. Leonard’s, was bur. March 3, 
1640 ; aud William Pollard, a traveller from the same place Mar. 30. 

. Elizabeth Aslocke, dau. of Will. Aslock, and Elizabeth his wife, bapt. 6 March. 
ad ee dau. of Henry and Elizabeth Grymbald, bapt. the 14 of 
arch, 

Anne Balguy, dau. of John Balguy, esq. and Frances his wife, was bapt. 10th 
day - Aprill. Frances Balguy, the wife of John Balguy, esq. was bur. the 
same day. 

Emma Bigland, widdow, bur. 20th Aprill. 

Stephen Aldgate and Alice Digland, mar. 3rd of May. 

Mary Waters, the wife of William Waters, bur. 7 May. 

John Langton, son of Abraham Langton, bur. 10th day of Aug. 

» Frances Waters, dau. of William Waters, bur. 12 Dec. 
1643. Robert Matthews, a souldier was bur. the 22 day of June. 
Edmond Browne, son of John Browne, gent., and Jane his wife was bapt. 15 
of Oct. Mary, dau. of the above John Browne gent., bur. 18 day of Oct. 
1644, Edward Cave, gent., was bur. the 11 day of January. (37). : 
1645. Robert Basse, son of Oliver Basse, bur. 11 June. 


” 





land), and Sir Richard Sutten, created a Baronet 25th September, 1772-3. 2. ...... .. 
lady Pierrepont, by whom he had no issue. 3. Alice, widow of Richard Flower, of 
Whitwell, Esq., and daughter of Sir John Harrington, of Exton, Knt., by whom he 
had five sons, John, Mark, Edmund, Henry, and Harrington ; and one daughter, 
Anne, first married to Walter Haddon, and afterwards to Sir Henry Brooke, alias 
Cobham, Knt. 5th son of George Brooke, Baron Cobham, of Sterburgh) ; which Sir 
Henry Brooke was father by her of five children, of whom Sir John Brooke, of Heck- 
i co. Lincoln, Knt., the second son, was created Baron Cobham, 3rd Jan., 


ington, 

20 Charles I. John Sutton, the eldest son of the third marriage of Sir Henry Sut- 

ton, had a daughter and heir, Barbara, who married Francis Harrington, of South 

Witham, in the co. of Lincoln, Esq., and died on the 17th of April, 13th Elizabeth, 

aay | four daughters, who by inquisition taken the 18th November, 38th Elizabeth, 
o' 


were found to be her co-heirs ; viz.—Jane (aged 37 years), then wife of Alex. Pell, 
Gent. ; Sanchia (aged 35 years), then wife of William Boddingden, or Bodenham, 
Esq. (afterwards knighted, died 1613, and whose arms were --argent, on a cross gules, 
five mullets or (ancient) ; azwre, a fesse between three chess rooks or (modern) ; Alice 
(aged 29 years), then wife of Thomas Balguy. Gent. ; and Anne (aged 25 years), then 
wife of William Arnall, Gent., Blore’s Rutland, p. 49 note. In 1864 I paid a visit to 
the chufch of Wytham-on-the-Hill, in this county, and found at the east end of the 
church, affixed to the wall, a small brass plate in good preservation, thus inscribed— 
“Hic Iacet Robertus Harington, Armiger, et Alicia Vxor Ejus Quidem Robertus 
Obiit Quarto Die Januarii, Anno Dni’ 1558, Et Anno Regni Elizabeth, Dei Gra’ 
Angliw, Francie Et Hiberniw, Fidei Defensoris, Etc. Primo Eadernq’ Alicia Obiit 23 
Die Novembris Anno Dni’ 1565, Et Anno Dictw Reginw Octavo.” 

(36). A notice of the Aslock’s will be given under the St. Michael’s extracts. 

(37). Margaret, sister of the Lord Treasurer Burghley, was first married to Roger 
Cave, Esq., of Stamford (arms—azure, fretty argent), from whom descended Sir Thos. 
Cave, created a Baronet 30 June, 1641, and aferwards Ambrose Smith, Esq., of Bos- 
worth, Leicestershire. 
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1645. George Butcher, a shooemaker, bur. 12 of June. 

1646. ay Browne, son of John Browne, gent., and Jane his wife, bapt. y® 2nd day 
of Jan. 

Wilfred Palmer, son of Robert Palmer, bur. 22 Jan. 

Dorothy Sherwood, a wid. bur. 13 June. 

;, Daniel Millwood, son of Emanuel Millwood, bapt. 17 Dec. 

1648. John Cocke, sonne of Henry Cocke, minister, was bur. the 10th day of June, 

Elizabeth Browne, dau. of John Browne, gent., bapt. 24 of July. 

John Lawfoote, oatemealman, was bur. the 7 day of Dec. 

1649. William Aslock, son of William Aslock, bur. the 30 day of Sept. 
» Margaret Langton, widow, bur. 8th April. 

Henry Waters and Hanna Clifford, were mar. 21 day of Nov. 

John Wingfeild and Phillis Cole, were mar. the 14th of Sept. 

1650. Anne Browne, dau. of John Browne, gent., and Jane bis wife, bapt. 15 Jan, 
Jane Browne, wife of John Browne, gent.,was bur, the 19th day of March. 
—— Browne, son of John Browne, gent. and Frances his wife was bapt. 

11 . 
1651. John Pellam, son of John Pellam and Mary, bapt. 31 May. 
1652. William Cromwell and Jane Littlebury were mar. the oot day of Feb. 
Francis Browne, son of John Browne, gent., bapt 5 day of August. 
», Margaret Balguy, gentlewoman, was bur. the sixt day of -_ 
1653. Richard Evington, gent., a free schoole scholler, was bur. . 20. 
»» | George Anton, Esq., bur. Jan. 11. 


In 1653, September 22, Richard Royse, of Stamford, Baker, was chosen Register 
for all y® several parishes of Stamford and sworne y* same day before Abraham Falk- 
ner then alderman and Edward Johnson, Justice of y* peace for y* Borough aforesaid 


according to an act of Parliament. 
ABRAHAM FaLKNER, Alderman, 


EDWARD JOHNSON. 

And at y® Sessions of y® peace holden in and for y® Borough of Stamford in y® coun 
of Lincolne October y® first 1653 before Abraham Falkner, Alderman of y® boroug 
aforesaid in obedience to an Act of Parliament dated y* twenty fourth day of August, 
one thousand six hundred fifty three it was euacted that there shall be in every parish 
a sworn register to record all marriages, births aud burrialls in these severall parishes 
and whereas this Borough of Stamford consisteth of five small parishes that is, to say, 
All Saints’, St. Marie’s, St. Michael’s, St. John’s, and St. George’s, which may well be 

erformed by one man. It was then ordered by the courte then psent that Richard 

oyse shall be y® Register for all the aforesaid parishes within y® borough aforesaid to 
record all such marriages, births and burrialls as shall be in y® said severall parishes 
from y* two and twenty day of September 1653, cee to y® tennour of y® said act 


” 


Sworne noe marriages in this pish this yeare 1653. 


1654, Judith dau. of Edward Woodford, gent., and Mary his wife bapt. Jan. 11. 
Edward, son of the above, bur. Oct. 13. 

Anne wife of Zachariah North, bur. Mar. 19. (38). 

», Luke, son of Luke Blythe, gent., and Elizabeth his wife bapt, Feb. 1. 

1655. A mayd, a stranger that dyed in y* towne streete bur. Aprill 1. 

John Close, bellman of Stamford, bur. Sept. 22. 

Edmund, son of John Browne, gent., bur. July 24. Thomas, son of y® afore- 
said John Browne, gent., bur. Aug. 4. Francis wife of y* abovesaid John 
Browne, gent., bur. Sept. 28. 

Frances dau. of John Mason, gont., and Grace his wife borne Aug. 1. 

Purey, son of Richard Cust, esq.. and Beatrice his wife borne Sept. 27. 

Thomas son of ‘lhomas Norris, gent., bur. Oct. 3. 

1656, John, son of Richard Faulkner and Mary his wife borne Sept. 20. 

» Elizabeth dau. of John Swane, gent. and ...... his wife borne Nov. 20. (She 
was bur. Dec. 1.) - 

»» Robert son of Robert Clifford and Susanna bapt. Nov. 23. 

», William Wattone, Bailly for y® Leberty for y* borough of Stamforde bur. 


Sept. 11. 
1657. Rabert son of Robert Mason, gent., and Grace borne Feb. 1. 
Elizabeth, wife of Robert Cammocke, bur. Feb. 8. 





(38). Zachary North after tbe death of Richard Royce, registrar of the Borough 
parishes under the Commonwealth, took the duty for this parish, as his nameis at- 
tached to the foot of many of the pages as “‘ Zachary North, Registrar.” He was 
buried 2nd June, 1685. 








nd day 
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. Mistress Denis Balgue an anointed maid bur. Aug. 20. 
William son of Edward Neale and Elinor bur. Feb. 13. 
Samuell son of Richard Cust, esq., and Beatrice borne Jan¥. 7, (39). 
dau. of John Swane, gent., and ......... borne Nov. 5. 
» Robert Shepard, gent., bur. ~ o y® first. 
» Simon Humphrys y° free-schoolmaster bur. Sept. 24. 
1668. Henry son of Richard Cust, esq., and Beatrice borne Aug. 27. 
—_ pres of Joseph Cawthorne, clark, and Elizabeth borne Dec. 25, bapt. Jan. 
1658, Edward Woodford, gent., bur. Mar. 27. 
Timothye L e, clarke, bur. June 17. 
Robert son of Mrs. Mary Woodford, widow, bur. Nov. 29. William, son of 
Mrs. a Se bur. Feb. 15, 1659. 
1659. Augustine Robbins, bur. Feb. 7. 
» Elizabeth Robinson, an ancient maid was bur. July 27. 
» Elizabeth, dau. of Will. Larratt and Elizabeth borne May 25. (40). 
», dane, dau. of Richard Cust, esq. and Beatrice borne June 9, bapt. July 25. 
1660. William son of Robert Swane and Elinor bapt. 22 May. 
» Henry son of Richard Cust, esq. and Beatrix bur. June 11. 
», Richard son of Richard Falkner and Marie bapt. Sept. 8. 
» Edward son of Richard Browne and Katherine bapt. Feb. 1. 
» Frances, dau. of Thomas King, gent., bur. June 21. (41). 
1661. Thomas Pochin of Barkeby county of Lester (shiere or esquire) and Mrs. Bar- 
bery Piass (?) widdow of Stamford mar. Aug. 15. (42). 


(39). Richard Cust, Esq. (afterwards created a Baronet) was son of Samuel Cust, 
Esq., a family long seated at Pinchbeck, in this county, and ancestor of the present 
noble house of Brownlow. The mother of Richard was Anne, daughter of Sir John 
Burrell, Knt. (arms—argent, a saltier gules, between four leaves vert, on a chief sable, 
alion’s head erased between two battle-axes or), who received that dignity after 1634 
by Frances, daughter and sole heiress of Robert Redmayne, LL.D. Chancellor of the 
Diocese of Norwich. Beatrice Cust, wife of Richard, was the daughter and heir of 
William Pury, of Kirton. The arms of Cust are—ermine, on a chevron sable, three 
plates, on each as many fountains azure. 

: od William Larratt was Mayor (the title of Alderman was now superseded) in 

71. 
(41). This isthe last entry made by Richard Royse, the Borough registrar under 
the Commonwealth. 

(42). According to Burke’s Landed Gentry, he was a son of George Pochin, be 
by his second wife, Hester, ane of — Arthington, of Arthington, York. His 
son, Thomas Pochin, Esq., of Barkby, Sheriff of Leicestershire in 1647, married Ber- 
tha, er! and co-heiress of John Wiacope, Esq., of Morton. She died 20 May, 
1650. Her eldest son George, of Sileby, co. Leicester, married Mary, daughter of Sir 





| Christopher Packe, of Cotes, Lord Mayor of London in 1654-5 (ancestor of the present 


Mr. Packe (arms—quarterly, sab/e and or, in the first quarter a cinquefoil argent, with 
an ermine spot on each leaf) of Prestwold Hall, Leicestershire), who died s. p. in 1707. 
Mr. Pochin married pf Barbara, daughter of Sir Wolston Dixie (arms— azure, a 
lion rampant or, a chief of the last) Bart., of Market Bosworth, and relict of Richard 
Peot, Esq. Thomas, the second son by his first marriage, was Sheriff of Leicester- 
shire in 1681, married Mary, daughter and at length sole heir of Sir Charles Hussey, 
first Baronet (so created by Charles II., July 21, 1661), of Caythorpe, Lincolnshire. 
Sir Charles was the second son of Sir Edward Hussey, Bart., of Honington, in the 
same county, its Sheriff 16th James I., 12 Charles I.,M.P. for the same in 1640, and 
created a onet by James I., June 29, 1611. He died about 1648, and was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson (Thomas his son dying ». p.), Sir Thomas, who died s. p. Dec. 
1706. Sir Charles, lst Bart., of Caythorpe, died in 1664, and was succeeded by his 
son, Sir Charles, who died unmarried about 1680, and was succeeded by his brother, 
Sir Edward, who carried on the main branch of his house. The baronetcy, however, 
expired on the death of Sir Edward, the 4th Baronet, s. p. 1st April, 1734. Thomas 
Pochin, Esq., Sheriff of Leicestershire in 1711, grandson of Thomas, whose second 
marriage is recorded in the text, married Charlotte, —— of Sir Edward Hussey, 
8rd Bart. She died in 1726, leaving issue Sarah, wife of Rev. George Pochin, of Mor- 
cott (who ob. s. p.), and Charlotte, who eventually inherited the estates of her grand- 
father, and married in 1750, Charles James Packe, of Prestwold Hall, co. Leicester. 
He married 2ndly, Mary, only daughter and heiress of Thomas Trollope, Esq., of 
Thurlby, co. Lincoln (descended from James Trollope, Esq., of Thurlby (who died in 
1649), youngest son of William Trollope, of the same place (who died 9th June, 1637), 
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Abraham the son of Richard Rogers and Sarah bapt. 25th Sept. 

The wife of Jeremie Cole, gent., bur. Oct. 17. 

Mary dau. of Richard Cust. esq. and Beatrix borne Oct. 25. (43). 

Mrs. Thompson, a widow was bur. July 18. 

Henry Wilkerson, a servant to William Larrett bur. Dec. 8. 

Jane Browne, a gentlewoman, was bur. Feb. 18. 

Henry Sulthorpe (?) of Casterton in y® county of Rutland and Elizabeth Aslack 
of St. Marie’s mar. June 14. 

Henry the sonn of Charles Conyham, gent., os. >a day of Feb. 

John Nicholl, servant to Willyam e, bur. Fi 

Catherine, the dau. of Will. Neale, gent, and ay bapt. Aprill 10. 

Dorothy, a dumbe woman bur. mt 

John, son of Robert Cammocke an Mary, bapt. Aug. 1. 

Jane, dau. of Richard Cust, esq. and Beatrix bapt. Aug. 5. 

Alice Wildbore, dau. of John /ildbore and Mary bapt. Feb. 14. 

Mary y* wife of Charles Conyham, gent., bur. April 1. 

William Shawcross (?) schoolm® bur. Apl. 30. 

Mrs. Bassano an aged gentlewoman bur. July 7. 

Mary Rooth an apprentice maid bur. Aug. 26. 

Richard son of Jo. Wyldbore, gent. and Blizabeth, bapt. Nov. 8. 

James Kesterson (?) bellman, bur. Dec. 31. 

John Masson, gent., bur. Feb. 13. 

Sarah Willson, an apprentice maid bur. March 12. 

Matthew Bunworth, gent., bur. Apl. 25. 

Elizabeth wife of Laurence Robbins, gent. bur. May 7. 

Charles son of Robert Cammocke bur. July 4. John, son of Robert Cam- 
mocke, bur. July 8. 

Mary, dau. of Richard Cust, esq., bur. July 5. 

Hannah Stimson, a poore cripple bur. Oct. 10. 

Edward son of Jobn and Elie. yldbore, gent., bur. Mar. 2. 

Matthew son of Henry Waters, bur. Mar. ...... 

Anth. Cromwell, bur. May 7, 

Mary dau. of Richard Falk er, bur. Oct. 16. 

Henry son of Jos. and Cath. Wildbore, bapt. Jan. 20. 

Elizabeth dau. of John and Eliz. Wyldbore, gent., bapt. Apl. 29. 

Elizabeth dau. of Will. and Faith Larratt, gent., bapt. July 17. 

Laurence Robbins, gert., bur. April 29. (He was Alderman in 1668 and died 
before his year of office was up). 

Richard son of Will. and Cath. AWolph, gent., bapt. June 7. 

John y® son of Isaac and Abigail Langton, bapt. April 30. (44). 

Robert son of John Wyldbore at and Mary bapt. 5 June (?). 

Susanne y® dau. of Anthony and Mary Orper, bapt. ‘a? 29. 

Margaret y® dau. of John — gent., bapt. 10 

Widdow Cockin, bur. Apl. 10. 





father of Thomas Trollope (arms—vert, three bucks trippant argent, maimed and 
unguled or, within a border of the second), of Casewick, Sheriff of Lincolnshire 16 
Charles I., and (created a Baronet 5 Feb. 1641-2). The armsof Pochin are—or,a 
chevron gules, between three horseshoes sable ; of Hussey—quarterly, 1 and 4, or, a 
cross vert ; 2 and 3, barry of six ermine and gules. 

(43). Leonard Cole was Alderman in 1639. and Jeremiah Cole in 1640 and 1648. 

(44). The family of Langton were one which occupied some position in the town 
up to the commencement of the 17th century, although the present and late re- 
presentative of that name ranks rather low, being well known to the civil force 
of the Borough and gamekeepers of the neighbourhood. Richard Langton was 
Alderman in 1641; James Langton, 1650, 1659; and John Langton, 1683. John 
Langton was an ingenious caligrapher, and taught (says Burton in the Chronology 
of Stamford, p. 222),writing and arithmetic at Stamford. A copy book of Italian 
hand, containing twenty-one plates, he presented to Queen Ann, comprehending 
all the varieties and graces of penmanship. A a of this he presented to John, 
Ear] of Exeter, it is now in the jewel closet at Burghley, and is well worthy of inspec- 
tion, being of beautiful execution. He says, that in 1700 he revived the art of glass 
painting, staining, and tinging, in the way of the ancients, and made a new discovery 
of colours for yaeop flowérs and fruits on white glass. In the east window of St. 
George’s church was a glass painting of our Saviour blessing the Elements, copied in 
1705, from the celebrated piece by Carlo Dolci, at Burghley, and given to the church 
by Langton, who lived in a house on the south side occupied by Mr. Hare, painter, 
the rectory house. 
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Thomas Young, bachelor, bur. Apl. 15. 
Franc Clapham, son of Wid. Clapham, bur. July 24. Sarah y® dau. of Wid. 
Clapham, bur. Aug. 17. (45). 

Susanna dau. of Wm. and Cath. Woife, bapt.Apl. 29. 
Margt. dau. of James Barrett, pengrim, bapt. May 29. 
Wm. Cocke and Martha Cholmly, mar. Oct 28. 
Richard, son of John Cockaine, gent. and Elizabeth, bapt. Dec. 20.. (46). 
Margare daught* of John Cockaine, gent., bur. Feb. 13. 
Thomas son of Robert Clifford, bur. Jan. 18. 
Isaac son of Isaac and Abigail Langton, bapt. May 1. 
John son of Wm. Larratt, gent., and Faith, bapt. June 7. 
Luce (?) dau. of Jo. and Eliz. Wildbore, gent., bapt. Aug. 20. 
Edith wife of Thom. Norris, bur. July 8 
Sam!. Cree ? schoolm®. bur. June 22, 
Rich*. Falkner, bur. June 24. 
Anne Aspyn, vid. bur. June 30. 
Joane Ruddell, of Langham, virgo, bur. Dec. 6. 
Marshden ? son of Tobias and Susan Norris. bapt. Feb. 3. 
Luce dau. of John Wyldbore, gent, bur. Jan. 20. 
John Wyldbore, gent., bur. Nov. 4. (47). 
Elizabeth, dau. of Tobias and Susan Norris, bapt. Dec. 21. 
Thomas Hawkins, gent., bur. July 3. (48). 
William son of John Wootton gent., bur. Sept. 3. 
Robert son of Edmund Cocke, gent., bapt. Jan. 8. 
William son of William Wolfe, bur. Oct. 31. 
Mary dau. of Tobias and Anna Norris, gent., bapt. Aug. 12. (49). 
William, son of Charles Musgrave (esq™.) bur. May 28. 
Ann, dau. of John Dickinson, gent., bur. Mar. 10. 
Francis dau. of John Millwood (esq. ?) bur. March 19. 
Mary, dau. of Wm. and Ann Allwynkle, bapt. Aprill, 8. 
Kenelm ? son of Wm. Wolfe, gent., bapt. Nov. 4. 

» Richard son of John Newcomb, bapt. June 13. 

1679. Martha, dau. of Tobias Norris, bapt. Feb. 25. 
» dane, dau. of John Clarke, gent., bapt. Mar. 25. 





(45). An interesting account of the discovery of the family vault of the Clapham’s, 
and other particulars, will be given under St. Mary’s. 

(46). r. Cockayne (arms—argent, three cocks (2 and 1 gules), was a member of 
the Bedfordshire family of that name, and his wife was Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Sir Richard Cust, the first Bart. 

(47). Where this family came from and who they were I do not know. A Captain 
John Wyldbore gave £10 to the poor of Stamford, to be disposed of as his executors 
should think fit, who paid it into the hands of the Corporation, and directed the in- 
terest to be for the use of St. Peter’s (or All Saints’) Calles. On the north side of the 
chancel of St. George’s church is a monument thus inscribed: ‘‘M.S. Johannus 
Wyldbore, gener. Maria Uxor Moetissima P. C. obijt. 3 tio Novembris 1674 Ztatis 
sue 52.” On the top are these arms—aryent, a chevron between three (2 and 1) boars 
passant proper, impaling or, a fesse indented ermine, between three pewitts sable. 

(48). George Hawkins was Mayor in 1678 & 1699, Thomas Hawkins 1666 & 1684, 
in the latter year the charter was renewed by King James II. (Charles II. in 1663 called 
in all previous charters, and issued a new one ; in which he dignified the chief magis- 
trate by tie title of Mayor, and renewed all former privileges, that of James IT. was a 
confirmation of the above) and 1688. According to a letter printed in the Stamford 
Mercury, copied from the original State Papers in the Record Office, we find Thomas 
Hawkins writing thus—‘‘ Stamford, Lincolnshire, July 4, 1666, Tho. Hawkius, maior. 
These are to certify all whom it may concerne that Mr. Adam Baynes, Mr. Richard 
Lynes, with their wifes and a servant, came yesterday to Stamford aforesaid, from 
Ireton in Northamptonshire )?) and so to Uffington, aboute a mile from Stamford, 
none of which places are infected with the pestilence (the plague) or any other con- 
tageous disease, and therefore you may safely permitt and suffer them to pass to the 
cittie of Yorke, and other places in Yorkshire, whither theyre occations shall call 
them, and so to retorn to Ireton in Northamptonshire aforesaid, without molestation 
or hindrance.” To this document is attached the autograph of the Mayor under the 
arms of the town. 

(49). Although there is in the north aisle of St. George’s the following inscription 
on latten or bell metal : “‘ Here lieth the body of Tobie Norris Bel Fovn who deced 
the 7 of No. 1676,” there is no entry of the burial in the Register. 
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Mary, dau. of Pury Cust, esq., bapt. June 21. 

Thomas, son of Jos. Sedgwith, shoolem'. a Ang. 12. 
John, son of Will. Aldwinckle bapt. 7ber 23. 

Mary, dau. of Joseph Sedgwick, schoolem. bur. Apl. 9. 
Edward, son of Isaac and Abigail Langton, bapt. April 13. 
Hannah, dau. of Henry and Mary Waters, bapt. Aug. 31. 
Richard, son of Joseph Sedgwick, clark, bapt. Sept. 11. 
Richard, son of Purey Cust, esq., bapt. Oct. 30. 

Purey, son of Purey Cust, esq., bur. 9ber 7. 

Mary, dau. of Tobias Norris, gent., bur. June 5. 

Robert, son of Wm. Larratt. gent., bapt. Jan. 29. 

Edward, son of Tobias Norris, gent., bapt., Apl. 21. 
Richard, son of Richard Buck, gent., bapt. Feb. 2. 

Robert Tatum, bur. Feb. 2. 

Mrs. Bridgett Cooke, vid., bur. Feb. 5. 

Mrs. Cave, alien, bur. Mar. 17. 

William Langton, bur. Dec. 12? 

Elizabeth, dau. of Purey Cust, esq., bur. Nov. 11. 
Katherine, y® dau. of Snr Allen, clarke, and ry bapt. Dec. 21. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Tom and Ann Aldwinckle bapt. May 9. 
Catherine, dau. of Stephen and Eliz. Cooke, bapt. April 24. 
Edward, son of Isaac and Abigail Langton, bapt. July 5. 
Purey, son of Purey Cust, esq. and Urseley, bapt. 8ber 2. 
Edward, son of Edward hy ten Neale, bapt. Apl. 24. 
Steven, son of Will Larratt, gent. and Faith, bapt. April 30. 
Jane, dau. of Edward and Mary Dalby, bapt. May 6. 
Sarah, dau. of Steven and Eliz. Cooke bapt. July 25. 
Anne, dau. of Tobias Norris, gent., bapt. Nov. 4. She was bur. on the 23rd. 
Samuel, son of Mr. Shedu ? bur. May 2. 

Mrs. Frances Wigmore, bur. June 11. 

Mrs. Johanna Bucke, bur. Sept. 8. 

Elizabeth, dau. of Purey Cust, esq., bur. Nov. 23. 

William son of Tobias Norris, gent., bapt. Apl. 2. 

Pheebe, dau. of John and Cath. Chadwick, bapt. Nov. 4. 
af dau. of John and Mary Faulkner, bapt. Dec. 23. 
Will Aslack, gent. and Mrs. Mary Wildbore, mar. ~— 9. 
Mrs. Mary Woodcock, an ancient gentlewoman, bur. Feb. 11. (50). 
Adam Smith, a young man, bur. Feb. 19. 

Mrs. Margaret Marchant, widdow, bur. Mar. 6. 

Will Taylor, sargent, bur. Mar. 17. 

The son of Steven Cock, an infant, bur. Nov. 3. 


(To be continued. ) 





(50). She was the wife of Edward Woodcock, Esq. (arms, according to Burke— 
azure, a fesse ermine, between three leopards passant or, but on the monument of the 
daughter, or, on a bend gules, three crosses crosslet fitchée of the field), of Newtimber, 
Sussex, and mother of Mrs. Pury Cust, who will be mentioned hereafter. 





DERBY SIGNS, 
DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED, 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8.A. 
&. &. dk, 


(Continued from page 54 ). 


CHEQUERS. “ Perhaps the most patriarchal of all signs,” says 
Mr. Hotten, “is the Chequers, which may be seen even on houses in 
exhumed Pompeii. On that of Hercules, for instance, at the corner 
of the Strada Fullonica, they are painted lozenge-wise, red, white, and 
yellow, and on various other houses in that ancient city similar deco- 
rations may still be observed.” Originally it is said to have indicated 
that draughts and backgammon were played within. Brand, in his 
“Popular Antiquities,” ignorant of any existence of the sign in so 
remote a period as that, mentioned, says that it represented the coat 
of arms of the Earls of Warenne and Surrey, who bore chequi or and 
azure, and in the reign of Edward IV. possessed the privilege of licens- 
ing ale-houses. A more plausible explanation, and one which is not 
set aside by the existence of the sign in- Pompeii, is that given by 
Doctor Lardner :—“ During the Middle Ages, it was usual for Mer- 
chants, Accountants, and Judges. who arranged matters of revenue, to 
appear on a covered banc, so called from an old Saxon word meaning 
. & scot (hence our bank). Before them was placed a flat surface, 
divided by parallel white lines into perpendicular columns; these 
again divided transversely by lines crossing the former, so as to sepa- 
rate each column into squares. This table was called an Exchequer, 
from its resemblance to a chess-board, and the calculations were made 
by counters placed on its several divisions, (something after the rnanner 
of the Roman abacus). A money changer’s office was generally indi- 
cated by a sign of the chequered board suspended. This sign after- 
wards came to indicate an inn or house of entertainment, probably 
from the circumstance of the inn-keeper also following the trade of 
money-changer—a coincidence still very common in seaport towns.” 

Chaucer’s Merry Pilgrims put up in Canterbury at the sign of the 
“Checker of the hope” (i.e the Chequers on the Hoop). 


** They took their in and loggit them at mydnorowes 
Atte checker of the hope that many a man doth knowe.” 


Ludgate’s continuation of the Cant.rbury Tales. 

This inn (says Mr. Wright, in his edition of the above work), is still 
pointed out in Canterbury at the corner of High Street and Mercery 
Lane, and is often mentioned in the Corporation Reports. It is situ- 
ated in the immediate vicinity of the Cathedral, and was therefore 
appropriate for the reception of the pilgrims.” 

Despite all this, I am certainly inclined to believe that the sign of 
the chequers on English ale-houses is, in many instances, to be traced 

o 
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to the fact of the Earls of Warrene and Surrey having the privilege of 
licensing. No matter what the sign of the Inn may be, it is still not 
uncommon (and used to be very general) to have the chequers painted 
on the door-posts. Of this innumerable instances might be cited, 














Cheequy or Lozengy. 


The Checquers as in the arms of Warrene are here shown, as is also 
the ‘“‘chequers” as most frequently represented, which is in reality 
lozengy. They are also shown on Plate XV. 

CHESTERFIELD ARMS. (Not given in Hotten.) The arms 

of the Earl of Chesterfield are—Quar- 
terly, ermine and gules. Crest—On a 
wreath, a tower, azure, with a demi- 
lion rampant, issuing from the battle- 
ments, ducally crowned, gules, and 
holding between his paws a grenade, 
firing, proper. Supporters—Dexter, a 
Talbot, guardant, ermine ; sinister, 4 
wolf, erminois, both gorged with chap- 
lets of oak, proper. From this the 
sign under notice, in Derby, takes its 
origin, the Earl of Chesterfield being a popular nobleman in the locality. 

The arms of the Borough of Chesterfield, also in Derbyshire, and 
from which probably some inns bearing this sign take their origin, 
are, gules, on a chief, or, a lozenge of the first. 

CHESHIRE CHEESE. This is not an uncommon sign, and 
probably was originally intended to denote that good entertainment— 
bread and cheese, as well as beer—was to be had within. The manv- 
facture of cheese is of the greatest antiquity, and cheese and the 
curdling of milk are mentioned in the Book of Job, “ Hast thou not 
poured me out as milk, and curdled me like cheese ?’—chap. x. verse 
10. David when young carried ten cheeses, ten loaves, and an ephah 
of parched corn, to the camp ; 80 the cheeses of those days must have 
been small, very different from the Cheshire cheeses of our day. 
Cheeses are mentioned by Homer, Euripides, Theocritus, and other 
early poets, and by writers of almost every age. Some of the medizval 
notices of cheese and its qualities are very curious. Tusser, for in- 
stance, says, speaking of the properties of “ well-made” cheese :—“ Of 
this sort, for the most part is that which is made about Bamburie in 
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Oxfordshire. For of all the cheese (in my judgment) it is the best, 
though some prefer Cheshire cheese made about Nantwich, and others 
also commend more the cheese of other countries; but Bamburie 
cheese shall goe for my money, for therein (if it be of the best sort) 
you shail neither taste the renet nor salt, which be two speciall 
properties of good cheese. Now who is so desirous to eat cheese must 
eate it after other meate, and in a little quantity. A pennyweight, 
according to the old saying, is enough ; for being thus used it bringeth 
twocommodities. First, it strengtheneth a weake stomache. Second- 
ly, it maketh other meates to descend into the chief place of digestion, 
that is the bosom of the stomache, which is approved in “ Schola 
Salerni.” But old and hard cheese is altogether disallowed, and 
reckoned among those ten manner of meates which engender melan- 
choly, and be unwholesome for sick folks, as appeareth before in the 
chapter of Beefe.” 

Coghan in his “ Haven of Health,” 1584, says, “What cheese is 
well-made or otherwise, may partly be perceived by an old Latin 
verse translated thus—-‘ cheese should be white as snow is, nor ful of 
eyes as Argos was, nor old as Methusalem was, nor rough as Esau 
was, nor ful of spots as Lazarus.’” 

Cheshire has always been famous for its cheese, and it is stated that 
the Countess Constance, wife of Hugh Lufus, Earl of Chester in 1100, 
kept a herd of kine and made good cheese, some of which she presented 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

“To speak of the pecularities of Cheshire and to omit its cheese,” 
says Major Egerton Leigh,* “ is like acting Hamlet and omitting the 
principal character. It is our great agricultural feature.” 

“Strabo, as one of his argumeuts by which he wishes to prove the 
Britons ignorant barbarians, asserts that they were not acquainted 
with the art of cheese-making before the arrival of the Romans. 

“ How refined then this country should be deemed, since we owe our 
cheese-making abilities to the glorious twentieth legion so long 
quartered in Chester; a startling fact which has never perhaps 
entered the head of one of our dairymaids. What occasions the 
peculiarity of our cheese I cannot say. It has been attributed to our 
moist climate, to the herbage, to salt, to marl, but there seems some 
mystery about the subject as yet unravelled ;+ for we hear of a 
Cheshire farmer, with a Cheshire wife and Cheshire cows, taking a 
farm in Warwickshire, yet failing in the production of Cheshire cheese. 
Several different plans are employed in our county in feeding the cows, 
and in the process of cheese-making, as appears by the answers to some 





‘* Peculiarities of Cheshire, in the Journal of the Chester Historic Society, 


min a work called Britannia Baconica. 1661, we find the following under the head 
Cheshire :—The air of this Shire is so healthfull that the inhabitants generally live 
D | long, and the warm vapours rising from the Irish Seas do sooner melt the snow 
ice in this county than in places further off. The soil is — rich, yet observed 
to be more kindly and natural for cheese than corn ; it is thought that it is the soil 
and not the skill of the dairy-w»man that makes the cheese so excellent—the best in 
Both men and wonien here have a general commendation for beauty and 
handsome proportions. 
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twenty-five questions embracing an infinite variety of details issued 
to competitors for the large cheese prizes, given at the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society’s meeting, held at Chester in 1858 ; and these questions 
evidently pre-suppose great difference to exist in all the accessories of 
cheese-making. I have heard it said that the cheese of the present 
day is not comparable to that made in former days ; to these grum- 
blers I will say in the words of the preacher, “Say not thou what is 
the cause that the former days were better than these, for thou dost 
not inquire wisely concerning this.” It stands to reason (coeteris 
parabus), if only from the improved cheese-presses, that our cheese 
instead of having deteriorated must have improved. The Cheshire 
farms as a rule are generally small, very small in comparison with 
those in Lincolnshire, where I have heard of a turnip field of three 
hundred acres.” 

What authority Major Egerton Leigh has for his statement, that 
the introduction of cheese-making into Cheshire is due to the “glorious 
twentieth legion”—which he speaks of as “a startling fact”—I know 
not ; but I fancy it is one which has not “entered into the heads” 
of many better informed people than any “one of our dairymaids,” 
and one which will require more proof than Major Leigh’s assertion, 
before it is received as a “startling fact” by archwologists. The 
following curious ballad will be read with interest in connection with 
this sign. I may, en passant, observe that Major Egerton Leigh in 
his recently published volume of Cheshire Ballads, gives three different 
versions of this one, but all three are, unfortunately, incomplete. Of 
the first and second versions the gallant Major only gives four verses, 
and of the third version only a single verse with the music. It will 
be seen that the version I here give, and which has recently been 
printed in my friend Timbs’s “ Nooks and Corners of English Life,” 
consists of siz verses, and had, unfortunately, not come under Major 
Leigh’s notice, 

CHESHIRE CHEESE. 
A Cheshire man sailed into Spain, 
To trade for merchandise : 
When he arrived from the main 
A Spaniard him espies. 
Who said, ‘‘ You English rogue, look here ! 
What fruits and spices fine 


Our land produces twice a year, 
Thou hast not such in thine.” 


The Cheshire man ran to his hold, 
And fetched a Cheshire cheese, 

And said, ‘‘ Look here, you dog, behold, 
We have such fruits as these ! 


*‘ Your fruits are ripe but twice a year, 
As you yourself do say ; 

But such as I present you here 
Our land brings twice a day.” 

The Spaniard iu a passion flew, 
And his rapier took in hand ; 

The Cheshire man kicked t up his heels, 
Saying, ‘Thou art at my command.” 


t In another version, “‘trip’t up his heels.” 








verses, 
It will 
r been 
Life,” 
Major 
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So never let a Spaniard boast, 
While Cheshire men abound ; 

Lest they should teach him, to his cost, 
To dance a Cheshire round.* 


CITY OF LONDON ARMS. (Not mentioned in Hotten). The 
arms of the City of London are argent, a Cross of St. George ; can- 
toned in the first quarter a dagger, erect, gules. Crest—A dragon’s 
wing, expanded to the sinister, argent, ensigned with a Cross of St. 
George. Supporters—Two dragons, vert, their wings expanded, argent, 
and each charged with a cross, gules. Motto—Domine Dirice Nos. 
The dagger cantoned in these arms commemorates the gallant act of 
the Lord Mayor of London, Sir William Walworth, who struck down 
the rebel Wat Tyler, June 13, 1381. The original weapon with 
which this gallant act was accomplished is stil] preserved. 

CLARENCE, DUKE OF. (Not mentioned in Hotten). This 
sign, originally in honour of the Duke of Clarence, afterwards King 
William IV., is not now a common one. In most instances the sign, 
on the Duke’s accession to the crown, was changed into the King 
William the Fourth, or, into the Sador King. 

COCK. This old-established inn, situated on Cockpit Hill, doubt- 
less owes its sign to the practice of “‘Cocking” formerly so prevalent 
in this as in other localities. There were two Cock Pits at Derby, the 
one at Cockpit Hill, the other on Nun’s Green, but Mains were fought 
at different taverns in the town at the same time, Thus the “Angel” + 
in the Corn Market—one of the oldest buildings amongst the inns of 
the present day—was the most celebrated for the observing of this 
demoralizing and brutal sport! Derby Races were formerly held on 
Sinfin Moor, a few miles out of the town, and whenever held were 
accompanied by Cock-fighting, as will be seen by the following, out of 
many advertisements &c., of the sport, which I have. 


A MAIN OF COCKS 


Will be fought at Mr. James Lovett’s Booth, on Sinfin Moor, at the Sign of the 
Crown, betwixt the Peak gentlemen, and Derby gentlemen, to shew and weigh forty- 
eight cocks of each side, for Two Guineas a Battle, and Twenty the Main, or Odd 
Battle. To fight in Silver Heels. 

To fight on Monday and Wednesday, the Race Days. 


For Peak, Cock Abraham 
Fuxpens { For Derby, Joseph Martin. 


A pair of Cocks will be on the Pit as soon as the Race is over each day. 


Prize Ficut. 


On Thursday, the 7th of September, a Battle will be fought at the abovesaid Booth, 
where a Stage is erected on purpose, betwixt the noted William Darts, of London, 


* Dogget, the actor, who bequeathed the Waterman’s Coat and Badge, to be rowed 
for annually on the Thames, was celebrated for dancing the Cheshire Round, and he 
is so represented on his engraved portrait. The ‘‘ Cheshire Round” was a favourite 
and highly popular dance, and has appeared in some of the old “ Dancing Masters,” 
and in some ballad operas. The music is also given in Chappell. ‘in Bartholomew 
Fair, at the Coach-house on the pav’d stones at Hosier Lane end, you will see a black 
that dances the Cheshire Round to the admiration of all spectators.” “John Sleape 
now keeps the Whelp and Bacon in Smithfield Rounds, where are to be seen a young 
lad that dances a Cheshire Round, to the admiration of all le,” &c. 

t For an account of this Ian see the “ RELIQUARY,” Val. VIL, page 178 et seq. 
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and Mr. William Turner, of Leicestershire, for Two Hundred Guineas. Two Noong 
of Cocks will be fought the same Day. Ibid, Sep. 1, 1769, 
“The Cock,” says Mr. Hotten, “‘ occurs almost as frequently on the 
signboards, as alive at the head of his family in the farm-yard. It is 
one of the oldest signs already in use at the time of the Romans, who 
record that one Eros, a freeman of Licias Africanus Cerealis, kept an 
inn at Narbonne, at the sign of the Cock—a gallo gallinaceo.” In 
Christian times the sign acquired a new prestige. The Cock is thus 
mentioned in “The Armorye of Byrdes” :— 
“¢ The Cocke dyd say, 
I use alwa; 
To crow both first and last, 
Lyke a Postle I am, 


For I preche to Man, 
And tell hym the nyght is past. 


a new tydyngs 
That the Kyung of all Kynges 
In tactu profudit chorus, 
Then sang he mellodious, 
Te Gloriosus, 
Apostolorum chorus,” 


This bird in the legends of the Middle Ages, was surrounded with a 
mystical religious halo :—“It was about the time of cock-crowing 
when our Saviour was born—the circumstance of the time of cock- 
crowing being so natural a figure and representation of the morning of 
the Resurrection. The night as shadowing out of the night of the 
grave. The third watch being, as some suppose, the time our Saviour 
will come to Judgment at; the noise of the cock awakening sleeping 
man, and telling him as it were the night is far spent and the day is 
at hand, representing so naturally the voice of the Archangel, 
awakening the dead and calling up the righteous to everlasting day ; 
so naturally does the time of cock-crowing shadow out these things, 
that probably some good well-meaning men might have been brought 
to believe that the very devils themselves when the cock crew and 
reminded them of them, did fear and tremble and shun the light.” 

Ideas such as these continued a long time in the popular mind, 
for Aubrey tells us that in his younger days people “had some pious 
ejaculation too when the cock did crow, which put them in mind of 

* Trumpet at y* Resurrection.” 

COACH AND HORSES. OLD COACH AND HORSES. This 
sign usually represents a stage coach, with “four spanking horses,” 
either coming down a hill, or pulled up for refreshment of the passen- 
gers and horses—a kind of indication of “good entertainment for man 
and beast”—at the roadside hostelry. The sign, with the coaches, 
the coachmen, and the good old coaching days, has of late naturally 
been dying out, and have been supplanted by “ Locomotive Taverns,” 
“ Station Hotels,” “ Railroad Inns,” and the like. “In London,” says 
Mr. Hotten, “there are not less than fifty-two public-houses known as 
the Coach and Horses, exclusive of beer-houses, coffee-houses, and 
similar establishments. Stow says, in his “Summary of English 
Chronicles,” that in 1555, Walter Kipon made a coach for the Earl of 
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Rutland, “which was the first that was ever used in England.” But 
in his larger Chronicle he says, ‘“‘ In the year 1564, Guilliam Boonen, 
a Dutchman, became the Queen’s coachman, and was the first that 
brought the use of coaches into England. After a while divers great 
ladies, with as great jalousy of the Queen’s displeasure, made them 
coaches, and rid up and down the country in them, to the great admi- 
ration of all the beholders, but then by little they grew usual among 
the nobility and others of sort, and within twenty years became a 
great trade of coach making. Taylor, the Water Poet, who, as a 
waterman of course bore a grudge to coaches, said, “It is a doubtful 
question whether the devil brought tobacco into England in a coach, 
for both appeared at the same time.” How common they became in 
a short time appears from all the satirists of that period ; not only 
the nobility, but even the citizens could no longer do without them, 
after they were once introduced. Not forty years after their first 
appearance, Pierce Pennyless, speaking of merchants’ wives says, “She 
will not go unto the field to coure on the green grass, but she must 
have a coach for her convoy.|| No wonder, then, that according to 
the “Coach and Sedan,” a pamphlet of 1636, there were then in 
London, the suburbs, and four miles’ compass without, coaches to the 
number of six thousand and odd. These were nearly all private car- 
riages, for the hackney-coaches were only established in 1625, by one 
Captain Bailey. Their first stand was at the Maypole in the Strand. 
They numbered about twenty, and were attached to the principal inns. 
In 1636, the number of hackney-coaches was confined to 50 ; in 1652, 
to 200 ; in 1654, to 300 ; in 1662, to 400; in 1694, to 700; in 1710, 
to 800 ; in 1771, to 1000 ; in 1802, to 1100; but in 1833 all limita- 
tion of number ceased. Besides cabs of various kinds, there are now 
above a thousand omnibuses regularly employed in the metropolis, 
and the Commissioners of Stamps are authorised to license all such 
carriages without limitation as to number ; the proprietor paying the 
duty of £5 for the license, and 10s. per week during its continuance. 
What a difference just two centuries ago, when by proclamation of the 
Merry Monarch :—‘ The excessive number of hackney-coaches (about 
400) and coach-horses in London, are found to be a common nuisance 
to the public damage of our people, by reason of their rude and dis- 
orderly standing, and passing to and fro, in and about our cities and 
suburbs, the streets and highways being thereof pestered and much 
impassable, the pavement broken up, and the common passages ob- 
structed and made dangerous. Hence orders are given that henceforth 
none shall stand in the street, but only within their coach-houses, 
stables, and yards.” 

With all deference to Mr. Hotten, [ differ with him in attributing 
the origin of the sign of the Coach and Horses to hackney-coaches, and 
consider that it took its rise from stage-coaches. These were first used 
towards the middle of the XVII. century, and in the latter part of 
that century coaches were placed upon three of the principal roads in 





| Pierce Pennyless, Supplication to the Devil, 1593. 
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the kingdom. Of course these were heavy lumbering things, scarcely 
removed from the waggon in heaviness, and destined to crawl through 
the mud and deep ruts, and over the rough stones of the wretched 
roads as best they might. Stage-coaches met with much opposition, 
and were publicly denounced by writers as the greatest evil that had 
of late years befallen the kingdom, being mischievous to trade, and de- 
structive to the public health! ‘Those who travel in these coaches,” 
it was said, “contracted an idle habit of body ; became weary and 
listless when they rode a few miles, and were then unable or unwilling 
to travel on horseback, and not able to endure frost, snow, or rain, or 
lodge in the field.” In the year 1700 it took just a week for a coach 
to travel from London to York, and as late as 1763, a fortnight was 
occupied in the journey from London to Edinburgh. The coach only 
starting once a month from each end. The Sunday was spent at 
Boroughbridge. In 1754, a “ Flying Coach” was started by a com- 
pany of enterprising Manchester merchants, which was to beat all 
that had ever been done or even thought of in the way of coaching— 
_ it was actually intended to travel at the rate of from four to five miles 
an hour. The proprietors at the commencement issued the following 
remarkable prospectus :—“ However incredible it may appear, this 
coach will actually (barring accidents) arrive in London in four days 
and a half after leaving Manchester.” Three years afterwards the 
Liverpool merchants established another of these flying machines, on 
steel springs, as the newspapers of the period called them, which was 
intended to eclipse the Manchester one in the matter of speed. It 
started from Warrington (Liverpool passengers reaching the former 
place the night previous to starting), and only THREE days had to be 
taken up in the journey to London. Each passenger to pay two 
guineas, one guinea as earnest and the other on taking the coach ; 
14 lbs. of luggage allowed, and 3d. per pound for all luggage in excess, 
About as much more money as was required for the fare was expended 
in living and lodgings on the road, not to speak of fees. Sheftield and 
Leeds followed with their respective flying coaches, and before the last 
century the whole of them had acquired the respectable velocity of 
eight miles an hour. 

These “ Flying Coaches” were the precursors of Palmer's Mail 
Coaches, from the establishment of which, in 1784, may be dated the 
improvement in modes of communication, which has gone on 80 
rapidly increasing. 

The history of coaching, and the history of names of coaches, would 
be equally interesting with that of my present subject, Inn Signs, and 
I hope it may some day be taken up by competent hands and fully 
accomplished. . 

The “Coach and Horses” sin St. James’s Lane, Derby, is an old- 
established inn, but, through the mania for town improvement now 
so strongly felt in the town, will soon, along with its neighbours the 
Swan with Two Necks and the Saracen’s Head, be pulled down to allow 
of a wider thoroughfare. - ’ 

The following curious advertisement relates to this house :— 
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ALL GENTLEMEN VOLUNTEERS 


Who are free, willing, and able to serve His Masesty KING GEORGE III. in the 
First Regiment of FOOT GUARDS, 


Commended by His Royal Highness Prince Wu. Henry, DUKE of GLO’sTER, 
‘Goneal of his Majesty’s forces, 


Let them repair to Serjeant Grirrirus, at the Coach and Horses in St. James's Lane, 
Dexsy ; where they shall receive FIVE GUINEAS | Advance, CROWN to drink 
his Mayest 8 Health, and enter into present pa Psy and good Quarters. 

N.B.—None need apply who are above 25 years of age; or who do not measure 
five feet six inches in height. 

Any _— bringing a man that will suit the Regiment, shall receive Thirty Shilling 
Rewar 

Gop SAVE THE Kina. 


COPELAND ARMS. (Not given in Hotten). These are, 
simply, the arme of the family of Copeland. 

COLVILE ARMS. (Not given in Hotten). 

This sign takes its name from one of the Mem- 

bers of Parliament for South Derbyshire, Charles 

Robert Colvile, and his father, the lute Sir 

Charles Henry Colvile, of Duffield Hall, who was 

very popular in the Borough. The arms, here 

engraved, are—Azure, a lion rampant, or, a label 

with five points, gules, the whole width of the 

shield. Crest—on a chapeau, gules, turned up, Qos 
ermine, a lion rampant, tail extended, argent, gorged 

with a label of three points, of the first. 

COMMERCIAL INN. (Not mentioned in Hotten). This very 
common sign is intended to denote that the house is intended for, 
and frequented by, Commercial Travellers—the “ Bagmen” of former 
days. 

COUNTY HOTEL. COUNTY TAVERN. (Not mentioned in 
Hotten). The County Hotel (formerly the County Tavern), in Derby, 
adjoins the County Hall, wherein the Assizes, etc., etc., are held, and 
from this of course takes its name. 

COOPERS’ ARMS. (Not given in Hotten). The arms of the 
Worshipful Company of Coopers are—On a chevron between three 
annulets, a grose between two adzes; on a chief, three lilies. As I 
have before remarked, this sign usually denotes that the public-house 
bearing it is a “ house of call for Coopers,” or that it is kept by one 
of the trade. 

COX’S: ARMS. (Not given in Hotten). 

The arms of Cox, of Brailsford, &c., are—Argent, 
three moorcocks, proper. Crest—a cock, proper. 
Cox, of Derby (here engraved), per chevron, gules 
and azure; in chief two roses, argent; in base 
as many cocks, regarding each other, argent ; 


in the centre point a bezant. Crest—a cock, 
Proper. 


CRANE. (Not given in Hotten). This Inn was in existence in 
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Derby at all events as early as the year 1739. The “ Three Cranes” 
was also a famous sign. The origin of the sign is suggested to be the 
crane which is used for lifting barrels of wine, but I am inclined to 
think that it is more likely in some instances to be traéed to the repu- 
tation which the bird of that name (the Crane) bears for being a 
clever drinker—the old fable showing that to get the liquor contained 
in the vessel, the cunning bird picked up small stones and kept drop- 
ping them in until the liquor rose high enough to be drank. 

CRESCENT. (See Half Moon). 

CRICKETERS’ ARMS. This and the “ Bat and Ball,” the 
“ Cricketers,” and the “Golden Wicket,” are all signs of houses sup- 
posed to be specially the resort of cricket-players. 

CROSS KEYS. This sign is a very early one indeed. It is the 
Arms of the Papal See ; the emblem of St. Peter and his successors— 


“‘ Two massy keys he bore, of metals twain ; 
The Golden opes, the Iron shuts amain.” 


MILTON. 


And is also borne in the arms of some of our own Bishoprics, and is 
altogether a common emblem. 

The following notice of the “‘ Cross Keys” in Derby, will show that 
it was in existence considerably more than a century ago. The 
“Cross Keys,” in the Market Place, was discontinued (and not until 
quite time it was) a few years ago. 


1754, Feby 1. ‘‘ Whereas WILLIAM Pratt, Stay Maker, in Derby, has lately enter'd 
upon the House known by the Sign of the Cross Keys, near the Town Halil, and late 
in the occupation of William Hanford, Deceased ; This is theretore to inform the Pub- 
lick, that he intends to continue the same ; where all Persons will meet with good 
accommodation, and civil usage, by their Humble Servants 


«* WILLIAM AND Sarak Pratt,” 


*¢ And whereas it has been reported that I designed to leave off my Business of 
STAY MAKING: This is also further to satisfy the Publick, and Particularly m 
Friends, that I intend, together with my Son, SaMUEL PRatT, to carry on as nthe | 
my STAY MAKING Business ; and Hope they will still continue to favour us with 
their Orders that way; which we shal] do our utmost Endeavours to execute in the 
best Manner ible, and we hope to their Satisfaction ; that we may ever deserve 
the continu’d Saveurs of all that have, or shall please to employ us, 


*¢ WILLIAM AND SAMUEL Pratt.” 


CROWN. This is a very old and popular sign, and one that is 
met with in most towns in the kingdom. In Derby it is an old sign, 
and appears on the Traders’ Token of George Blagrave, in 1688.* 
Another sign in Derby is the OLD CROWN. 

CROWN AND MITRE. This good old “Church and State” 
sign is far from being common. It is a good Constitutional sign 
Other combinations of the Crown are the Crown and Sceptre ; Crown 
and Cushion ; Crown and Glove; Crown and Woolpack ; Crown and 





* See the “ Retiquaky,” Vol. IV. p. 243. 
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Tower ; Crown and Anchor ; Crown and Dove ; etc., etc., etc. (See 
“Three Crowns.”) 

CURZONS ARMS. (Not given in Hotten). The family name 
of Lord Scarsdale is Curzon, and from him, and other members of the 
family, this sign has of course taken its origin. The arms are— 
argent, on a bend, sable, three Popinjays, or, collared, gules. Crest— 
a Popinjay, rising, wings displayed and inverted, or, collared, gules. 
Supporters, two female figures, the dexter representing Prudence, 
habited argent, mantled azure, holding in her sinister hand a javelin, 
entwined by a remora, proper; the dexter representing Liberality, 
habited argent, mantled purpure, and holding in both hands a cornu- 
copia, resting against her shoulder, proper. 

DAVID AND HARP. (See “ King David and Harp.”) 

DERBY ARMS. (Not given in Hotten). The arms of the Bo- 
rough of Derby have already been described under the head of “ Buck- 
in-the-Park” (which see), but as it is better to give the information in 
each case under its proper head, I ‘here repeat it. The arms are :— 

Azure, a buck, 

couchant, en- 

closed within 

park palings, 

all proper, as 

shown on the 

shield hereen- 

graved. The 

accompanying 

engraving of 

the Seal of the 

Borough of Derby, also exhibits the 
arms, within the inner circle. 


DERBY RAM. (Not given in Hotten). (See also “ Ram.”) 
This sign of course takes its origin from the fine old ballad of “ The 
Derby Ram.” Of this ballad, which is a strangely extravagant one, 
several versions are extant. The one I here give is the most complete 
I have met with. The “Derby Ram” (in error on the title-page of 
the music called “the Derbyshire Ram”), has been set as a glee by 
Dr. Callcot, and is still sung with much applause at public dinners in 
the town. So popular, indeed, is the Ram in the district, that a few 
years ago—in 1855—the First Regiment of Derbyshire Militia, whose 
barracks and head quarters are at Derby, carrying out the idea of the 
Welsh Fusileers with their goat, attached a fine Ram to the staff of 
the regiment. So well trained was he, and so evidently proud of his 
post, that he marched with a stately step in front of the band as they 
marched day by day through the town while up for training, and 
attracted quite as much notice as any drum-major ever did. More 
than this, a political periodical, a kind of provincial Charwarri, has 
been issued under the title of the “ Derby Ram,” which is supposed 
to butt at party doings, and at local abuses of various kinds: and I 
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write this note with a steel pen which bears the extraordinary name 
upon it of the “Derby Ram pen!” The following is the ballad of— 


THE DERBY RAM. 


As I was going to Darby, Sir, 
All on a market day, 
I met the finest Ram, Sir, 
That ever was fed on hay. 
Daddle-i-day, daddle-i-day, 
Fal-de-ral, fal-de-ral, daddle-i-day. 


This Ram was fat behind, Sir, 
This Ram was fat before, 
This Ram was ten yards high, Sir, 
Indeed he was no more. 
Dadddle-i-day, &c. 
The Wool upon his back, Sir, 
Reached up unto the sky, 
The Eagles made their nests there, Sir, 
For I heard the young ones cry. 
Daddle-i-day, &c. 
The Wool upon his belly, Sir, 
It dragged upon the ground, 
It was sold in Darby town, Sir, 
For forty thousand pound.* 
Daddle-i-day, &c. 
The space between his horns, Sir, 
Was as far as a man could reach, 
And there they built a pulpit 
For the Parson there to preach. 
Daddle-i-day, &c. 


The teeth that were in his mouth, Sir, 
Were like a regiment of men ; 
And the tongue that hung betwen them, Sir, 
Would have dined them twice and again, 
Daddle-i-day, &c. 
This Ram jumped o’er a wall, Sir, 
His tail caught on a briar, 
It reached from Darby town, Sir, 
All into Leicestershire. 
Daddle-i-day, &c. 


And of this tail so long, Sir, 
*T was ten miles and an ell, 
They made a goodly rope, sir, 
To toll the market bell 
Daddle-i-day, &c. 
This Ram had four legs to walk on, Sir, 
This Ram had four legs to stand, 
And every leg he had, Sir, 
Stood on an acre of land.t 
-Daddle-i-day, &c. 





Baeseseoros 


* Another version has — 
** The Wool a his back, Sir, 
Was worth a thousand pound, 
The Wool upon his belly, sir, 
It trailed upon the ground. 


2 BY 


+ Another version says— 


* And every time he shifted them, 
He covered an ucre of land.” 


ae 
-_, = 
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Tho Butcher that killed this Ram, Sir, 
Was drowned in the blood, 
And the boy that held the pail, Sir, 
Was carried away in the flood.* 
Daddle-i-day, &c. 


All the maids in Darby, Sir, 
Came begging for his horns, 
ae y= Hoge to coopers, 
'o make them milking gawns.t 
Daddle-i-day, &c. 
The little boys of Darby, Sir, 
They came to beg his eyes, 
To kick about the streets, Sir, 
For they were football { size. 
Daddle-i-day, &c., 


The Tanner that tanned its hide, Sir, 
Would never be poor any more, 
For when he had tanned and retched § it, 
It covered all Sinfin Moor. 
Daddle-i-day, &c. 


The Jaws that were in his head, Sir, 
They were so fine and thin, 
They were sold to a Methodist Parson, 
Fora — to preach in.* 
Daddle-i-day, &c. 
Indeed, Sir, this is true, Sir, 
I never was taught to lie, 
And had you been to a Sir, 
You'd have seen it as well as I.¢ 
Daddle-i-day, daddle-i- A 
Fal-de-ral, fal-de-ral, daddle-i-day. 


DERBY VOLUNTEER. Although in the old days of Volunteer- 


ing in the last and beginning of the present century, Derby had its Vo- 
lunteers, whose doings were “chronicled in Song and Story,” the pre- 
sent sign doubtless has taken its rise in consequence of the Volunteer 
movement of the present day. In 1858, Derbyshire took the initia- 
tive of most counties in forming its present brilliant Volunteer Rifle 
Corps, and its “ lst Derby” was—including the Victoria and others of 





* Another version has— 


** And all the people of Darby 
Were carried away in the flood.” 

+ “ Gawn” is a provincialism for pail—a milk pail. 

t Football was essentially a Derby game, and was played every year, frequently , 
with highly disastrous consequences, until put down by the authorities a few years 
back. Shrove Tuesday business was entirely suspended, and the townspeople 
being divided into two parties—All Saints and St. Peters—the ball was, at noon, 
thrown from the Town Hall to the densely packed masses in the market-place, the 
two parties each trying to “goal” it at their respective places. The fight—for it was 
nothing less—continued for many hours, and sewers, brook-courses, and even rivers, 
were invaded, and scores of le who were fortunate enough not to get killed or 
lamed, were stripped of their cluthing in the affray. 

4 Stretched—7. ¢., fastened it down with pegs to dry. 

|| Sinfin Moor is a few miles from Derby. It is a place where, in former times, 
Derby races were held. Another version says “‘Swinscoe Moor,” which is in the 
neighbourhood of Ashborne. 

* I take it that this verse is a later addition to the song, put in, probably, by some 
singer who was antagonistic to Methodism. It does not appear in most of the versions 
I have collected. ? 

+ Another version says— 

‘¢ And if you go to Darby, Sir, 
You may eat a bit of the pie.” 
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date long anterior to the movement—the sixth whose services were 
accepted by Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen and, as a natural 
consequence, the Derby corps still ranks sixth in the kingdom. I am 
happy to add that I was myself one of the first half-dozen who met to 
propose and promote the preliminary steps for the formation of the 
corps, and that my uniform was the first that was made in the county, 
At first the uniform adopted by the Derbyshire Volunteers was grey, 
with green braid trimmings of elaborate design ; the forage cap and 
the shako were of the same colour, the latter having the imposing 
addition of a plume of green feathers ; the belts, &c., were of black 


enamelled leather with bronze mountings. As this dress has of late 
years, for the sake of show, been most injudiciously changed to what 
has a gayer appearance, scarlet, and as therefore the original uniform 
becomes matter of history, I give, on the above engraving, the figure 


ze 


ce 
be 


Seg: . 


| - 5 
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of a “ Derby Volunteer,” as equipped when the movement was first 
made, and before that much-to-be-regretted “Government aid” de- 
stroyed the character of the corps, and rendered the men anything 
but “ Volunteers ” in the original sense of the word. 

It is right to add, that at every Grand Review which has taken 
place, in which the Derbyshire Volunteers have taken part, they have 
been specially commended and complimented by Royalty and by the 
press, for their fine, manly, stalwart, and truly soldierly bearing. The 
sign of the “Derby Volunteer” is therefore not altogether one of 
empty compliment. 

DEVONSHIRE ARMS. (Not 
given in Hotten). The arms of the 
Duke of Devonshire, here engraved, 
are—Sable, three bucks’ heads caboshed, 
argent. Crest—A serpent nowed pro- 
per. Supporters—Two bucks, proper, 
each wreathed round the neck with a 
chaplet of roses, alternately argent and 
are. (See also “ Duke of Devon- 
shire”). 

DOG AND DUCK. (See “ Dog and Partridge”). 

DOG AND PARTRIDGE. This sign tells its own tale. It is 
a very popular sporting sign, of the same class as the “ Dog and Gun,” 
“Dog and Duck,” “ Dog and Pheasant,” &. In the middle of last 
century the “ Dog and Partridge” in Derby, was in Leather Lane, but 
both the street and the inn have long since disappeared. 

1749, March 24. “In a large Pasture at Etwal, call’d the Hepknolls, will be a good 
laye or Joice, as usual, for Cattle, Horses, and Colts ; to be taken in at May-Day 
next, at reasonable Rates. Enquire at Andrew Whitaker’s, at the Dog and a 


in the Leather Lane, in Derby, or at Etwal Hall, where a proper person is appoi 
to receive and take Care of the same.” — _ 


1752. ‘To be Sold by Auction, to the best Bidder, on Thursday, the 30th of July 
next, at the House of Andrew Whittaker, known by the Sign of the bog and Partridge, 
situate in Derby,” &c., &c., &c. 

DOG AND PHEASANT. (See “ Dog and Partridge.”) 

DOLPHIN. This is another very old sign, and in Derby the inn 
bearing it was evidently one of the principal houses of entertainment 
in the town, at all events as early as 1700. In April, 1700, a meet- 
ing of the “‘ Mercers’ Company” was held “att the house of Mr. 
Andrew Jones, att the signe of the Dolphin, in Derby.” Meetings of 
the same society continued, it appears from the records of the society, 
to have been there held as late as 1716. 

DOVE. As we have the “‘ Noah’s Ark,” and the “‘ Salutation,” as 
signs of inns, it cannot be wondered that the Dove should also have 
been adopted. It is not, however, by any means a common sign. 

DRAGON. DRAGON OF WANTLEY. (Not given in Hot- 
ten). (See “Green Dragon.”) 

DRUID. (See “ Druid’s Arms.”) 

DRUID’S ARMS. (Not given in Hotten). These are the arms 
assumed by the “ Order of Ancient Druids,” a society established on 
somewhat similar principles to the Odd Fellows, the Foresters, dc. 
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DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. (Not given in Hotten). Both 
the present and the late noble Dukes of Devonshire—the princely 
owners of the Palace of the Peak (Chatsworth)—are and have ever 
been so deservedly popular, and so universally esteemed and beloved, 
that it is no wonder their name should be taken as the sign of houses 
where good entertainment was to be had. (See “ Devonshire Arms.”) 

DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. All these tell their own tale. 

DUKE OF CLARENCE. They have originated in a desire to 

DUKE OF KENT. do honour to the individuals who 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON. |\ in their time have been so popular, 

DUKE OF YORK. and whose memory will long remain. 

DUN COW. This sign has taken its origin from the feat of 
Guy, Earl of Warwick, in slaying the Dun Cow on Dunmore Heath, 
which has formed the subject both of ballad and tale, and is thus 
spoken of :— 

a lant Guy of Warwick slai 
Was Col brand. that gigantick ‘Dane, 
Nor could this desprate champion daunt 
A Dun Cow bigger than elephaunt. 
But he, to prove his courage sterling, 
His whinyard in her blood embrued ; 
He cut from her enormous side a sirloin 
And in his porridge-pot * her brisket stew’d, 
Then butcher’d a Wild Boar, and eat him barbicu’d.” 


One sign of the Dun Cow has the following quaint couplet :— 


** Walk in, gentlemen, I trust you'll find 
The Dun Cow’s milk is to your mind.”’ 


and another has painted up— 


* Oh! come ye from the East, 
Oh! come ye from the West, 
If ye will taste the Dun Cow’s milk 
Ye'll say it is the best.” 

DUSTY MILLER. This is the sign of a very old-established 
inn in Derby, but one which is at the time I write, doomed to imme- 
diate destruction, It is situated on Cockpit Hill, stands alone, and is 
certainly neither “ useful or ornamental.” The sign—which is not an 
unusual one in the Midland and Northern counties—represents a 
miller, certainly dusty enough, with his cap on, and his dress covered 
with flour, seated at a table with some jovial companions, laying the 
inward “ dust” with copious libations of beer. 

DURHAM OX. This sign has arisen from the famous breed of 
“Durhams.” The “ Durham Heifer” is also sometimes met with. 


(To be continued. ) 





* ‘*Guy’s Porridge-pot,” still preserved at Warwick, is a camp-kettle capable of 
holding 102 gallons, a pretty fair breakfast for the giant. His “‘ breast-plate,” too, 
is shown, weighing 52 lbs., but it is a part of horse armour of the XVI. century, One 
of the ribs of the “‘ Dun Cow,” though never belonging to such a beast, is also, I 
believe, preserved. 





NOTICE OF THE OPENING OF A BARROW ON GREY CAP 
HILL, CRESSBROOK, OCTOBER 15, 1867. 


BY J. F. LUCAS, ESQ. 


As a record of all barrows that are opened should be kept, and any 
facts, however trifling they may appear at the time, carefully noted, I 
send the following account of a grave-mound opened by me upon 
the estate of His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, who kindly allowed 
me to examine it. The mound is situated on the summit of a hill 
called Grey Cap, overlooking Cressbrook Mills, and from which a most 
charming view of that valley is to be obtained. It is in diameter 
about fifteen yards at the present time, and is raised three feet above 
the natural surface of the land; it is composed of fine soil to the 
depth of eighteen inches from the surface, which, from the almost 
entire absence of even a single stone, I take to be for the most part an 
accumulation of decayed vegetable matter; the remaining eighteen 
inches to the natural surface being composed of small surface stones 
only, We commenced our examination of it by cutting a trench four 
feet wide from the eastern side in a direction towards the centre, find- 
ing amongst the stones, under the fine soil above-named, a quantity 
of rats’ bones, a few small chippings of flint, a few fragments of burnt 
human bones and animal teeth, which encouraged us to proceed, and 
when we arrived at the centre upon carefully removing the stones we 
found the skeleton of a female, lying with the head to the east, in.a 
contracted position on its left side, as shewn in the plan at the head 
of this' paper, having a nicely chipped flint, half-an-inch in diameter, 
D 
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placed against the upper part of the skull ; the bones, however, were 
much broken up by the falling in of the cist, which had only consisted 
of small stones, and much decayed by its being placed upon the goil 
and not upon a floor formed of stone as is usually the case. The en. 
tire left side of the skull is completely decayed, and only sufficient is 
left of the remaining part, and that in small fragments, to shew it to 
be that of a young female. On carefully uncovering the bones we 
came upon the remains of a child of tender age, which had been placed 
lying in the arms of the skeleton in the same position against the 
chest ; these of course were in a very advanced state of decay, the 
principal bones only being distinguishable. Proceeding to uncover 
the remaining bones, we found they had been much displaced, the 
pelvis and parts of the vertebre being entirely wanting ; this we found 
was owing to an interment by cremation having been placed where 
the pelvis had been, and so a great part of the bones had not only 
been displaced, but thrown out to make room for them ; they were 
merely placed on a heap and covered by small stones, two flakes of 
highly burnt flint being with them only. Wishing to make a thorough 
examination and plan of the barrow, we proceeded the next day to 
extend the former opening on all sides, as shewn, but found nothing 
beyond two very small pieces of pottery, and a small chipping of flint. 





Original Document, 
EXTRACT FROM AN INQUISITION HELD AT BELPER, 
1638. 


Tue following particulars were extracted and abridged from a Copy of 
an Inquisition, held at Belper, after the decease of Thomas Eyre, Esq,, 
of Hassop, 2 Oct., 1638. The document from which the extract was 
made forms a portion of the voluminous collection of papers relating 
to the Eyre family, now preserved in the British Museum. The deed 
is peculiarly interesting, not only being rich in names, but it gives in 
detail the situation, extent, and nominal rent paid for each estate then 
possessed by the family ; as also the ancient and curious tenures by 
which they were held, some by Socage and fealty only, others by Bur- 
gage, and Knight’s Service, or portions of a Knight’s fee. 

Eyam. PeTer Furness. 


Inquisition after the death of Thomas Eyre, of Hassop, ., taken at Belper in 
the County of Derby the 2™4 Oct. 13 Car. 1%* 1638 before John Reynolds Esq. Es 
cheator for s* county by the oaths of Henry Cundy, John Oldham, Fran‘. Hodgkin- 
son, Willm. Parker, Tho* Sheppard, John S caueet Rich¢ Vickers, Robt. Cam _ 
Gabriel Hopkin, Fran* Cockeyue, Richt Rowe, and Edw‘ Newton, whty it was ra 
that s¢ Tho* Eyre being sometime before his death seized in his demesne as of fee of 
and of and in the manors of Hassoppe, Rouland, Calver, Thornhill, Wormhill, Chel- 
morton, and Wadshelf, with their appurtenances in the County of Derby. And the 
Jurors afores* found that s* Tho* Eyre died so seized at Hassop on the 25 day of June 
then last and that Rouland Eyre was the son and next heir of s‘ Tho* and of full age 
viz. thirty years or upwards—and that s¢ Manor of Hassoppe with the mines Lot 
cope & office of Barmaster with the Dish (Dixo) and Barmoot Court were held by s# 
Tho* Eyre of the King as of his s* Honor of Tutbury in Socage by fealty and the 
— rent of 34, and were worth per ann. above reprizas 40%. That the Manor of 

uland and the Lot cope office of r with the Dishand Barmote Court in 
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Rouland were held of the King as of his s¢ Honor of Tutbury in Socage by fealty 
only and were worth above reprizas 20%. That the Manor of Calver and the mines 
Lott Cope office of Barmaster with the Dish and Barmote Court was held by Tho* Eyre 
of the King in Capite by Knight's service viz. by the 40% part of one Knight's fee 
and the ery rent of 7*. 944. and were worth above 40*. That the Manor of Thorn- 
hill was held of the King as of his Manor of High Peak in Socage by fealty and the 
early rent of 124, and were worth above reprizas 10°, That the Manor of Worm- 
in and said office of one of the Foresters of the Forest of High Peak were held of 
the King as of his Castle of High Peak by Knight’s service but by what part of a 
Knight's fee was unknown to the Jurors and the yearly rent of 48*, 444, That the 
Manor of Chelmorton was held of the King as of his honor of Tutbury by Socage of 
ae f and the yearly rent of 64. That the Manor of Wadshelf was held of the Manor 
of Walton in said County in Socage by fealty only and was worth per ann. 6*. 84, 
‘that 5 acres of Land in Flagg were held of the King as of his Manor of High Peak in 
Socage by fealty suit of Court and the yearly rent of 14, That 1 Messuage 100 acres 
of Land 20 acres of Meadow 30 a. of Pasture in Hurdlow Earl Sterndale and Hart- 
ington were held of George Duke of Buckingham as of his Manor of Hartington, 
but by what service was unknown and were worth above reprizas 8°. That 11 Mess* 
1 Water Mill 200 acres of Land 20 a. of Meadow in Dranfield co. of Derby were held 
of Charles Blythe, Esq. as of his Manor of Dranfield in Socage by fealty and the 
early rent of 94, That 100 a. of Land 1 a. Meadow and 8 a. of Pasture in Great 
Regions were held of the King as of his Honor of Tutbury in Socage by fealty and 
the yearly rent of 2". 64. That 1 Mess’¢ and 8 acres of Land in Pillesley in s* Coy, 
were held of the King in Socage by fealty only and were worth 2°. That 2 Messs* 
and 1 acre of land and of all Tithes of Bees (Apium) in the parish of Bakewell were 
held ofj John Manners, Esq. as of his Manor of Bakewell in Socage by fealty suit of 
Court and the yearly rent of 1%. 24. That 2 Messt* 10a. of Land Za of Meadow 
and 10a. of Pasture in Baslow were held by fealty suit of Court and yearly rent of 
6. 64. That 1 Messe 10 a. of land 3a. Meadow and 10 a. Pasture in Little Hucklow 
were held of the King as of his Manor of High Peak in Socage by fealty and suit and 
service of Court and were worth above reprizas 3%. That 2 Mess%*7 Burgages 40 a. 
of Land 4 a. of Meadow and 20 a. of Pasture in Castleton were held of the King as 
of his Castle of High Peak in Socage by fealty and the yearly rent of 108, 24. That 
7 Mess®* 1 Water Mill 130 a. of Land acres of Meadow and 100 a. of Pasture in 
Hope were held of the King as of his Manor of High Peak in Socage by fealty at the 
rent of 3°. 10¢. That 1 Water Mill called Brough Mill was held of the King in Capite 
by Knight’s service but by what part of a Knight’s fee was unknown and was worth 
lus. That 5 Mess* 80 a. of Land 6a. Meadow and 40a. Pasture, was held of the 
King as of his Manor of High Peak in Socage by fealty at the rent of 3°. 104. That 
5 Mess* 60 a. Land 10 a. Meadow and 40 a. Pasture in Tideswell and Whetstone were 
held of Tho* Lord Cromwell and of Eliz** his wife as of his Manor of Tideswell in 
right of s¢ Elizt in Socage by fealty and suit of Court and the yearly rent of 17%. 54, 
That 5 Mess*20 a. Land 4 a. Meadow and 20 a. Pasture in Litton were held of Sir 
Francis Foljambe Baronet as of his Manor called Foljambes Manor in Tideswell by 
fealty and the yearly rent of 1*. 64. That 9 Mess* 160 a. Land 10a. Meadow and 
80 a. of Pasture in Taddington Priestcliffe King’s Sterndale and Buxton were held of 
the King as of his Manor of High Peak in Socage by fealty suit of Court and the 
rent of 33°. 14. That 1 Mess® 20 a. Land in Wardlow were held of the Earl of Devon 
as of his Manor of Ashford in Socage by fealty at the yearly rent of 64. That 4 Mess* 
1 Water Milne 120 a. of Land 20 a. Meadow and 80 a. of Pasture in Snelston were 


held of the King as of his Manor of bape | y ig my service but by what part of 
rt ., 


a Knight’s fee was unknown and were wo! That the Tithes of Corn and Hay 
renewing and arising in Hassoppe Rouland Calver Great Longston Little Hucklow 
and Wardlow were held of the Dean and Chapter of Lichfield in Fee Farm and annual 
rent and were worth per ann. above reprizas 10°. That 1 Mess* with app** at Baw- 
trey in the Co. of York were held of the King as of his Manor of East Greenwich 
in Kent and were worth above per ann. 124, That 8 Mess* 60 a. of Land 6a. of 
Meadow and 40 a. of Pasture in Mavesyn Ridware Hamstall Ridware and King’s 
Bromley in the Co. of Stafford. That 1 Messse 20 a. of Land 4 a. Meadow 10a. 
Pasture in Stronghelpe in the Co. of Stafford were held of Chas. Barneley Esq. as 
of his Manor of Madeley. That the Jurors found the said Tho* Eyre seized of 1 
Mess* 40 a. Land 10a Meadow and 20 a. Pasture and 12 a. Wood called Miners 
Mottes in Marchington. Also of 1 Mess® 8 a. of Land 1 a, Meadow and7 a. Pasture 
in the parish of Hanbury in the Co. of Stafford, and of a Moiety of 1 Messs 40 a. 
Land 4 a. Meadow 20 a. Pasture and 200 a. of Furze and Heath at Hoe Grange in 
the Co. of Derby, and of common of Pasture for 40 Ewes (Ovilns) in Elton in s* 
County. And the Jury aforesaid found st Tho* Eyre by Deed bearing date 20 Aug. 
9 Var. I. 1634 enfeoffed Thos. Milward John Whitehall and Ranulph Brock of the 
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y 
Manors of Hassoppe Rouland Calver Thornhill Wormhill Chelmorton and Wadshelf 
and of all the Lands and Tenements comprised in the said Manors and also the 
lands &c. in Flagg Hurdlow Hartington Earls Sterndale Dranfield Great I t 
Wardlow Pillesley Bakewell Baslow Great Hucklow Goldcliffe (Stoke) Nether Padley 
Tideswell Whetstone Litton Taddington Priestcliffe King’s Sterndale Buxton and 
Snelston, To the use of the said Tho* Eyre during his natural life, and after his 
decease to the use of his eldest son Rowland Eyre and his heirs male and for de- 
fault of such issue to the use of Will: Eyre second son of Tho* Eyre and the heirs 
male of the said Will™ Eyre and ia default of such issue to the use of the right 
Heirs of st Thomas Eyre for ever. 








Notes on Books. 


ARCHZOLOGIST’S HAND-BOOK.* 


Mr. Henry Gopwry, F.S.A., has compiled with + care and at considerable 
labour, a Hand-book for English Archzologists, which will be found of great use to 
students, as well as proficients, in every branch of antiquities. The author says that 
he has for twenty years been *‘a silent but not unobservant Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries,” to which body he very modestly dedicates this his first work, “as some 
atonement for so long a period of inefficiency.” He may rest assured that his atone- 
ment, if one were needed, has by his present useful volume been most fully and amply 
made. We cannot but regret that many other Fellows have not walked in the foot- 
steps of Mr. Godwin, in more ways than one. If some had, like him, been silent, it 
would in some instances, have been better for the cause of Archzology ; while if others 
had laboured as hard as he has done, and at last had spoken, through the press, as 
wisely and as well as he has, it would have been better not only for Archeology, but 
for themselves. Mr. Godwin arranges his compact little volume under the perhaps 
objectionable general headings of ‘‘ Pre-historic Antiquities,” ‘‘Celtic Antiquities,” 
* British Antiquities,” ‘‘ Romano-British Period,” ‘ Anglo-Saxon Period,” ‘* Danish 
Antiquities,” *‘ Transition from the Anglo-Saxor to the Norman Period,” and ‘ Nor- 
man and Medieval Period.” In the latter of these he gives Lists of Sovereigns, Table 
of Royal Badges, &c., Tables of Architecture, Religious Orders and Establishments, 
Lists of Monasteries, &c., Lists of Castles, Chronological Table of Armour and Arms, 
and a host of other information. Of course, ina book of the kind it is natural to 
expect that errors both of omission and of commission will occur, and both these sins 
do, here and there, disfigure Mr. Godwin’s work. His List of Castles, as well as 
other Lists, is very incomplete ; and his information on Celtic matters is very meagre, 
and in some instances erroneous. He will, we are sure, pardon our making this 
remark, and will, in his next edition, which we trust we may soon see called for, 
rectify such errors as occur in the present one. The volume is of convenient size, and 
contains an immense amount of valuable information. It is printed and “ got up” 
in the same excellent style which always characterizes Messrs. Parker’s publications, 
and is one which will be found useful and valuable to every one. 





YORKSHIRE.+ 


Mr. Murray, whose Hand-books have become one of the institutions of the world, 
has done really good service not only to Yorkshiremen, and to tourists in Yorkshire, 
but to topographers in general, by the publication of his present. volume, which gives 
by far the most concise and useful topographical and historical account of the Count 
of York, and of the places of interest within its boundaries, which has been issu 
The volume opens with a well-digested introduction, embracing the geology, history, 
antiquities, resources and manufactures, scenery, skeleton tours, &c., of the county; 
and the body of the work is arranged in forty-six routes, in the course of which the 
towns, villages, and objects of interest are fully described, and places worth seeing, 
pointed out. It is illustrated with a Map of the County, and various plans, which 
are of the utmost value to the tourist. It is a volume of unexceptionable excellence, 
and one which we cannot too cordially recommend. 





* The English Archeologist’s Hand-Book. By Henry Gopwin, F.S.A. Oxford 
and London : James Parker « Co., 1867. 1 vol., small 8vo., pp. 276. 

+ Hand-Book for Travellers in Yorkshire. London: John Murray, Albemarle 
Street, 1867. 1 vol., small 8vo., pp. 506. 
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LOCAL NATURAL HISTORY.* 


§rz OswaLD Mos.eEy, Mr. Edwin Brown, and Mr. Henry Stevenson, have set a truly 
excellent example to naturalists all the kingdom through, by the publication of the 
works now before us—an example which we hope to see extensively followed in other 
counties. In the earlier volumes of the “ «ELIQUARY,” commencing in 1860, a 
“ Fauna of Derbyshire” was admirably commenced by our truly talented friend. John 
Joseph Briggs, the ‘: Naturalist” of the “ Field,” but, unfortunately, was never com- 
leted. It was one of the most comprehensive and best arranged “ Faunas” which 
fas ever heen attempted, and we have yet hope to see it completed and ultimately 
ublished as a separate work. What Mr. Briggs began for Derbyshire Mr. Stevenson 
commenced for Norfolk, and has published the first of two volumes, which are 
intended to embrace notices of all kinds of birds which have been taken in Norfolk, 
with remarks on their habits, migration, and local distribution. ‘The notices of the 
birds are all that can be desired. They are particularly full and clear, and contain an 
invaluable amount of information on their habits and peculiarities. It is, in every 
respect, an admirable book, and one which may be taken as a model upon which other 
county orinthologies may well be formed. Mr. Stevenson has well acquitted himself 
of his task, and we look forward with much anxiety to the publication of his 
second volume. 
Sir Oswald Mosley and Mr. Brown (whose writings have so frequently graced the 
of the ‘‘ RELIQUARY”), have, jointly, produced a work which will take rank 
with any that has yet appeared. The Mammals, the Birds, the Fishes, and the 
Geology, of may: they its district, by Sir Oswald Mosley, could not possibly be 
better, and shows that Sir Oswald is as good a naturalist as he is an antiquary and 
historian. Mr. Brown’s ‘‘ Fauna,” too, is marvellously full. In it the Natural 
History, Flora, and Mineralogy of the district are fully treated on, and give evidence 
of his wonderful rse tact, and perseverance. In the Appendix are beautiful 
coloured plates of a -eyed Flycatcher, trapped at Chellaston, near Derby ; and, 
of an example of the European Freshwater Tortoise, captured on the banks of the 
Trent at Burton. We cannot too strongly commend these admirable volumes, and 
tender our thanks to their authors for the pains they have taken in their production. 
Another energetic labourer in the same field is Mr. Henry Ecroyd Smith, who keeps 
aregular account of whatever occurs in Natural History in the Mersey district ; and, 
from time to time, gives the result of his observations to the world through the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. His present pamphlet—so far as relates to the 


Natural History of the District will be as acceptable to Naturalists all the world 
over as the archeological portion is to Antiquaries. Mr. Smith’s writings have so 
frequently graced the pages of the “‘ ReLiquaRy,” that his name will be known far 
and wide, and be a sufficient recommendation in itself of the pamphlet he has issued. 





CHURCH RESTORATION.+ 


A WELL written, and not by any means too severe, rebuke to ‘‘ Northern Vandals ” 
on Church Restoration, or more correctly speaking, Church spoliation, has just been 
issued in pamphlet form, by Messrs, Pawson and Brailsford, of Sheffield. We com- 
mend it to the serious attention not only of Church Restorers — those ed of archx- 
ology, which have so alarmingly increased of late years—but of all who have power over 
Churches whether as patrons, incumbents, churchwardens, or parishioners, The writer 
speaks especially of the mischief done, or being done, at Bolton-on-Dearne, at Conis- 
bro’, at Penistone, at Darfield, at Darton, at Rotherham, at Beighton, and at Aston and 
Ecclesfield. We trust that this pamphiet may produce a good result, and be the 
means of preventing such wholesale destruction of our Churches, as has of late dis- 


graced our country. 


* The Natural History of Tutbury. By Str Oswa.p Mostey, Bart., D.C.L., F.L.S. 
Together with the Fauna and Flora of the District surrounding Tutbury and Burton-on- 
Trent. By Epwin Brown. London: John Van Voorst, Paternoster Row. 1 vol., 
8vo., pp. 408. (Illustrated). 

The Birds of Norfolk. By Henry Stevenson, F.L.S. London : John Van Voorst, 
per Ww. Serwtah : Matchett and Stevenson. Vol. 1, 8vo., pp. 446. (I- 

trated. 

Notabilia on the Archeology and Natural History of the Mersey District, duri 
mn — 1863-4-5. By H. Ecrorp Smirg. Liverpool: Edward Howell. 1867. 

‘amphlet). 7 

+ Church Restoration. By GAUDENS IN Prawio. Sheffield: Pawson and Brails- 
ford. 1867. Pamphlet, pp. 24, 8vo. 
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MR. MAYER’S ADDRESS.* 


Mr. JosEPH Mayer, F.S.A., of Liverpool, to whom that town is indebted for one of 
the most princely gifts which have ever been given to any town in any age—a gift of 
his truly splendid and invaluable Museum of Antiquities—has again delivered an 
admirable address to the members of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
a society of which he is one of the most ardent supporters and one of the most liberal 
of patrons. The address is full of deep thought, of careful research, and of sugges. 
tiveness for future study, and is one which cannot fail to be of great benefit, not only 
to the members of the Society, but to all who have the good fortune to read it. In it 
Mr. Mayer gives a careful and well-digested sketch of the different theories which 
have been brought forward regarding the various races which, in pre-historic times, 
inhabited our own and some other countries ; and he also gives a few excellent words 
as to our English language. The pamphlet is privately printed, but for all that will 
doubtless be much read—and wherever read profit is sure to follow. 


PARISH REGISTERS.t 

A VERY sensible and earnest plea for the preservation and utilization of Parish 
Registers has just been reprinted by the Editor of the Harrow Gazette from the 
columns of that paper. This subject is one of immense importance, not only to 

enealogists and antiquaries in general, but to every family, noble or simple, in the 

ingdom. It is of the utmost possible importance that the Parish Registers, and not 
only them, but the old constables’ accounts, &c., of every parish should be indexed 
and transcribed ; and we trust that ere long our Government—which is usually too 
slow in doing anything to preserve antiquities of any kind—will take up the matter 
and devise a plan for indexing these important records. Feeling the immense value 
of Parish Registers to archeological and genealogical pursuits, we have devoted con- 
siderable space in each volume of the ‘* RELIQUARY ” to giving extracts from them 
from certain parishes ; and, in our ‘‘ Index of Persons,” all the names which occur are 
given. We have long ago laid out a plan by which the whole of the existing Registers 
of the kingdom might be indexed, and we are glad to see that the subject has also 
attracted the attention of others. 





ROMULUS AND REMUS MOSAIC PAVEMENT. 


Mr. Henry Ecroyp SMITH, whose name is so well known to the readers of the 
** RELIQUARY,” has recently published an admirable plate, printed in colours, ofa 
most remarkable Roman Mosaic Pavement, found many years ago at Aldbro’, York- 
shire (Isurium Brigantum), and which he issues as a supplemental plate to his 
“ Reliquie Isurianz.” The pavement. which is four feet square, bears within a 
border of lozenges, a curious representation of Romulus and Remus and the Wolf, 
beneath a tree. The engraving of this highly-interesting pavement, which now 
belongs tothe Literary and Phiiosophical Society of Leeds, is most carefully executed, 
and reflects—as does the letter-press description—the highest credit on Mr. Smith. 
Only those who have studied these things, ana have themselves undergone the labour 
of copying them, tessera by tessera, can appreciate the work of Mr. Smith, and the 
plate now before us, which is all that can possibly be desired, both in point of execu- 
tion and in strict truthfulness. Those of our readers who have not already subscribed 
to this beautiful plate should at once secure it, which we believe they can do by ap- 
plying to Mr. Smith. 





ENGLISH HERALDRY. f 


Mr. BovuTeE.t, whose name as a popular, but, at the same time, highly learned and 
painstaking writer, and whose works on Monumental Brasses, on Christian Monu- 
ments, and on Heraldry, are as much esteemed as they are widely known, has just 
given to the world another proof of his devotion to the “noble science” by the 
production of the volume before us. Having already in the “Reliquary” noticed 
- the first edition (and we are glad to see that other editions have since been called 
for) of Mr. Boutell’s ‘‘ Heraldry, Historical and Popular,” it will not be necessary to 
speak here of his previous labours in this most interesting field of research. It will 





* Address to the Members of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. By 
JOSEPH MAYER, F.S.A. (Pamphlet). 

t+ Parish Registers: a Plea for their Preservation. (Pamphlet). 

t English Heraldry. By CHaRtEes BouTeLs,, M.A. London: Cassell, Petter, and 
Galpin, 1867. 1 vol. 8vo., pp. 348 (Illustrated). 
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be enough to say that his present volume—which is an entirely distinct work, both 
in matter, in form of arrangement, and in mode of treatment, from his former one— 
js one of the best, if not the best, manuals which has yet been issued, and is 
sufficient, if he had not fame already, to earn him a full mede of it. 

The volume is divided into twenty-two chapters, of which seven are devoted to a 
“grammar of heraldry,” admirably arranged, and as full and explicit as the student 
can need. The other chapters are devoted to the history of the science, to seals, 
monumental. effigies, rolls of arms, &c., &c. ; to mantealline. cadency, and differ- 
encing; to crests, badges, and supporters; to flags; to the royal heraldry of 
England and Scotland ; to orders of knighthood and insignia of honour; to pre- 
cedence and genealogies ; to the College of Arms; and to everything, in fact, that 
can be wanted in relation to Heraldry. It is written in an easily understandable 
style, but every page bears evidence that Mr. Boutell is perfectly master of his 
subject. The printing is all that can be desired, and the binding such as does the 
highest credit to the publishers, Messrs. Cassell and Co. 

This beautiful volume is illustrated with above four hundred and fifty well 
executed engravings on wood, which add immeasurably to its usefulness and value. 
Of these—through the courtesy of the publishers—we are enabled to give some 
examples, which we trust will send our readers to the work itself. We have selected 
them at random, but still with a view of showing how carefully each of the divisions 
of the work has been illustrated by Mr. Boutell. Of Badges we give two examples 
of the favourite badge of Richard I!., the White Hart chained (Plate XVL., figs. 4 & 5), 
from his monument in Westminster Abbey, where—Mr. Boutell tells is—it is repeated, 
with variations, no less than eighty-three times. We also give a series of illustrations, 

far the most interesting of any which have been done, of the badge of the Prince of 

ales—the “ Prince of Wales’ Feathers” as they are popularly called. Of this ostrich- 
feather badge a single feather was occasionally borne, as by Prince Arthur; but, on 
the shield of the Black Prince three single feathers, each with the motto Ich Dien ap- 
pear, and from this the three feathers passing through a coronet, or tied together by a 


ribband, as now borne, has doubtless originated. The examples here given, and those 
on Plate XV. tell their own tale so well that we need not farther allude to them, but 
recommend our readers to the book itself for an excellent summary of all that is 

known relating to this interesting, and now popular, badge. 
Of the manner in which the “‘ grammar” part of Mr. Boutell’s work is illustrated we 
ive, at haphazard, the ——- of Tabard (William Fynderne) and Thistle (Plate 
VI., figs.6and3). The Thistle, tinctured proper, is the national badge of Scotland ; 
but James the First, to symbolise the union of England and Scotland, compounded a 
badge from the Rose of one realm and the Thistle of the other, united by impalement 
under a single crown. It is said that the monarch “ Never did a foolish thing, and 
never said a wise one.” ‘This, certainly, was a wise thing to do, and symbolised most 
pleasantly the hearty union of the realms, a union that Fenianism—that disgrace to 
nationality and civilization—has never attempted to rupture. Of Flags, the two en- 
— are excellent examples, the one representing the Standard of Sir Henry de 
ford, 1475 (Plate XVI., fig. 2), and the other (given on the next page) the Royal 
Standard of our beloved Queen Victoria. Of Shieldsof Arms, the engravings we have 
selected exhibit the arms of Earl de Warrenne (Plate XVI., fig. 1) and the impaled 
ones of their R,H. the Prince and Princess of Wales (Plate XV., fig. 1). In addition 
to these we give on Plate XVII. two splendid heraldic seals, of which a large number 
in the volume. These are the seal and counter seal of Thomas de Beau- 

* This noble seal, e 
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Westminster represents its illustrious owner, Thomasde Beauchamp, K.G., third earlof 
Warwick, in armour, with his shield and jupon, charged with the armorial insignia 
of Beauchamp (gules, a fesse between six crosses crosslet or) and with the same 
insignia repeated upon the bardings of the charger upon which the earl is mounted, 
The counter-seal is one of the most beautiful and most perfect examples in existence 
of the early seal-engravers’ art. The shield displayed on this counter-seal is charged 
only with the arms of the Newburghs (chequée, or and azure, a chevron, ermine) from 
whom the Earldom of Warwick passed by inheritance to the House of Beauchamp, 
The inscription is commenced on the obverse and continued on the reverse, and is ag 
follows :—S : THOE : COMITIS : WARRWYCHIE : ANNO : REGNI : REGIS: 
E : T’CII : POST : COQVESTV : ANGLIE : SEPTIO : DECIO : Ef : REGNI: 
SVI : FRANCIE : QVARTO :—‘ The seal of Thomas, Earl of Warwick, in the seven. 
teenth year of the reign of King Edward III. (of that name), after the conquest of 
England, and the fourth of his reign over France.” Thus, the date of the execution 
of this fine seal is the year 1344. The Earl himself died in 1369.” Another engraved 
in the volume exhibits the arms of Beauchamp, gules, a fesse between six cross-créss- 
lets or, quartered with those of Newburgh just described ; and, also, exhibits the crest 
of the swan’s head, and the famous badge of the family, the Bear and Ragged Staff. 








We cannot close our notice of this volume without again expressing our approba- 
tion both of the literary part, which has been so admirably executed by Mr. Boutell, 
and of the engravings, which are by Mr. Utting, and of the paper and printing 
and general style of the work, which are a credit to its publishers. 





Potes, Queries, and Gleanings. 


PRE-HISTORIC REMAINS IN THE GRAVEL BEDS AT MALTON. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ RELIQUARY.” 


Srr,—Considerable distrust has been shown by the archzological world in reference 
to the finding of a polished stone axe in the gravel-beds at Malton. In consequence 
of the line drawn Sconbtn the unpolished axes of the Palwolithic period and the 
polished axes of the surface soils assigned to the Neolithic period, an almost general 
expression of opinion has been — that the Malton axe was not found in the 
gravel, but that it was one of the second stone period, and must have fallen in from 
the upper soil. Upon this subject I have received so many letters of inquiry from 
archeologists in the three kingdoms, that I venture to ask for space to place before 
them the whole facts of the case, particularly as now a fresh interest has been 
awakened by the finding of a half-fossilised bone (presumed to be of the leg 
bone of an ox) in the same gravel-beds last week, as published in the Times of the 
18th December inst. 
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SEAL OF SIR THOMAS DE BEAUCHAMP, K.G., THIRD EARL OF WARWICK, 1344. 
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In the month of June, 1867, a labourer named Mercer, in the employment of the 
Messrs. Slater of the Malton nurseries, was digging gravel from the oolitic beds near 
Malton. The vel-beds in question are local, fluviatile deposits of oolitic limestone. 
gravel and sand, which have filled up the outlet from the t Vale of Pickering to 
the Vale of Derwent, and are now, I should say, from fifty to sixty feet above the 
river. These gravel-beds, in fact, fill up the ravine between the Howardians and 
the outlier of rock on which part of the town of Malton stands. The age of these 
gravel-beds I leave for geologists to determine. At the depth of about nine feet the 
man, Mercer, noticed the dark edge of the hatchet protruding from the light- 
colonred gravel. Struck by the appearance of a dark stone, he tried to get it up by 
hand, but found it so firmly embedded in the gravel that he could not remove it 
without the aid of the pickaxe. The shape and colour* of the stone induced him to 
keep it. When found it was much incrusted with lime, some of which was washed 
off at the time of finding by Mercer, who washed the axe in a pool of water in a cart 
rut. The firmest part, of the incrustation, however, yet adheres. The discovery was 
made on a Tuesday, but nothing was said about it till the following Friday, when 
Mercer applied for his wages, and then gave the “‘queer stone” to Mr. M. B Slater 
for arockery ornament! Mr. Slater at once saw what it was, and subsequently took 
it to the York museum, where it was not retained by the person who saw it, and 
he brought it back to Malton, and it eventually fell into the hands of Captain Copper- 
thwaite ~~ Fitzwilliam’s agent), who had full-sized photographs made of it, and 
likewise a view taken of the gravel-beds, by Hall, of Malton, who has since sent 
them to various parts of the country. 

The man Mercer knew nothing of stone axes : he got nothing for the axe, and has 
had no inducement to give a false statement. Indeed, his statement has never 
varied. He repeated the whole story afresh to Mr. George Slater and myself on 
Tuesday last, without having had a minute’s notice of our intention to ask for it. 
I believe his statement to be thoroughly honest and reliable. Another man was in 
the pit at the time, and saw the axe before it was washed. These two men are 

ed as being perfectly trustworthy, and their evidence can be obtained at any 
time by those who may care to follow up the subject. 

Last week, in the self-same gravel-beds, but about half a mile distant from the 
place where the axe was found, part of a leg bone of an ox (so said), split lengthwise, 
was found when digging for gravel in a garden in my occupation in the town of 
Malton. This bone was 4 ft. 6in. below the surface, and quite 2 ft. below the strata 
of undisturbed gravel and sand. The bone and the hatchet are both in the 
— of Capt. Copperthwaite, and are destined for the Anthropological Society. 

e axe is said to be of a form quite peculiar, the only one like it being in the 
Vienna museum. 

The gravel at Malton is much waterworn, and is almost exclusively of rounded 
pebbles of oolite, the detritus, in fact, of the adjoining rocks. e axe had 
not been rolled about with the gravel, indeed it shows no sign of wear, being as 
sharp at the cutting edge as on the day when made. The axe seems to have been 
dropped into still water, for immediately over it was a thin seam of clay, horizontal, 
and indicative of a period of rest. Above that the strata of sand and gravel are at 
various angles. The beds will be in future carefully watched for any remains likely 
to corroborate the variation from the rule fixing the two stone periods. 


Yours faithfully, 
CHARLES MONKMAN. 
Malton, Dec. 24th, 1867. 





THE HELPERTHORPE “ BARROW.” 


. TO THE EDITOR OF THE RELIQUARY. 
TR, 


Fimber, Yorkshire Wolds, published in the ‘‘ ReLiquaRy” of October last, which 
gives a description of a so-called ‘‘ barrow ” opened by me; and in which paper 
the names of the Rev. Canon Greenwell and myself are mentioned. I also ob- 

* The axe is of greenstone, the only place from which it could be obtained being the 
boulder-clay at Bridlington. On Plate XVIII. the axe is shown, both front and side 
Views, of its full size. A rough section of the gravel beds, &c., is also given on the 
same plate, for the purpose of showing the situation in which the axe and bones wére 
found. [Ep. ReLiquaRy. 


My attention has been directetl to a peper by Mr. Robert Mortimer, of 
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serve remarks of your own, founded upon Mr. Mortimer’s paper, and which, in 
consequence, are erroneous, as applied to the Wold Diggings of the Rev. W, 
Greenwell. Englishmen hold that in all cases the evidence on both sides should 
be heard, and, in order to defend myself and show that Mr. Greenwell’s name is 
wrongly introduced, I must ask you to publish these introductory remarks, and 
the following statement of what actually took place. 

In Mr. Mortimer'’s paper the mound I opened is described as a “‘ barrow,” that 
is, a place of ancient sepulture. This is incorrect. The mound produced glazed 
pottery, glass, scraps of iron, a horse’s shoe of iron, iron nails, blocks of chalk- 
stone, lumps of burnt sandstone, pieces of red tile, parts of bricks, remains of 
old foundations, etc., indiscriminately mixed up in the materials of the hill. Ex. 
cept that a fragment or two of pottery resembling Roman ware (and which is 
common enough in the district, mixed with the soil, to some depth) were found, 
there was nothing in the mound to point to any great antiquity. There were no 
interments found in it. I have never met with any one, but the writer to whom 
I allude, who termed the mound a “ barrow.” 

As to the part played in this matter by the Rev. Canon Greenwell, I have to 
say, that that gentleman had nothing whatever to do with the opening of the 
mound. J selected it as being one of the largest of many irregularly 
hillocks which adjoin a line of old road through the valley, and the first day’s 
examination, so unjustly termed “ hasty,’’ was made in the absence of Mr. Green- 
well. He arrived in the vicinity on the second morning, and after his arrival 
the men did not work five minutes, for he, myself, and they, went off imme- 
diately to commence the examination of a group of barrows on the wold, and 
Mr. Greenwell was never afterwards in the Helperthorpe field. 

As to the work itself, I have to say that Mr. Mortimer was not present and 
knows nothing whatever of the way in which it was carried out. J was there the 
whole of the time. It was not until we had aid bare the so-called “cross” that 
it was plain to see we had destroyed one of the limbs. The walling was without 
mortar, and so rude that it was not at first distinguishable from the blocks of 
chalk scattered throughout the materials of the mound. 

As to the accusation brought against me that I pulled down the cross “ with- 
out giving the object proper consideration,” and which is supplemented by your 
expression ‘‘one barrow opened by the spoilers has given us good and incontro- 
vertible evidence of the mischief which has been done,” I have this statement to 
make. When I obtained leave from the occupier of the field to open the hilloc 
I undertook to make good the damage done, and to replace the sward. After 
had examined the hill and exposed the cross, J so left it for four weeks, solely for 
the benefit of the public who were invited to come and see it before being re 
covered with earth: Measurements and drawings were made and careful notes 
were kept, down to the minutest detail, and I was instrumental in causing the 
discovery to be described in the 7imes, and also in newspapers published in Man- 
chester, Sheffield, Leeds, Hull, and Malton, and these reports were copied into 
almost every Yorkshire paper, and, indeed, into most of the newspapers of the 
paseo 2 as not this using “proper consideration”—what more did science 
require 

pe Af the day before I had the soil replaced, I took up the centre stones of 
the cross for the sole purpose of a thorough examination of its formation. The 
arms, alleged to have been destroyed, were preserved intact, and are so preserved 
now; and I maintain, if I had deemed it necessary to pull down the wisha, the 
term “ spoiler” would have been misapplied. If J destroyed this hill by opening 
it, then every tumulus the Messrs. Mortimer have opened has been destroyed. 

Upon the general subject of barrow digging on the Wolds, I beg to say that I 
am in a better position than any one, except Canon Greenwell himself, to give a 
reliable opinion respecting the Rev. gentleman’s modus operandi, during the last 
twelve months. With very little exception I have accompanied Canon Greenwell 
during the whole time ot his investigations, and I challenge contradiction when I 
say that "4 care could not have been taken by any other person than was 
used by him in every instance, both as to the finding of the bodies, and as to 
the proper care of them when found. 

As for what the Press may say of us, neither Canon Greenwell nor myself are 
responsible, 

I am, your obedient Servant, 
WitiaM LOovEL 

92, North Mariae Road, 

Scarbrough, Dec, 4, 1867. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE RELIQUARY. 


Dear Str,—I most kindly thank you for allowing me to read a proof-sheet of the 
paper on the barrow (a tumulus-like mound), at Helperthorpe, sent to you for publi- 
cation in the ‘‘ ReLiqguary,” by Mr. William Lovel, now of Scarbro’, but lately of 
Helperthorpe. As Mr. Lovel’s letter would seem to be a studied contradiction of the 
facts named in my former account of the Helperthorpe barrow, which you so kindly 
published in the ‘‘ReLtiquaky,” No. 30, Vol. VIII., October, 1867, and which con- 
tains truthful statements, the result of visits made to the place by myself, my brother, 
and by others well able to judge, and who were on the spot as the work proceeded, 
and also from Mr. Lovel himself, who since then (judging from his paper), seems 
to have been pressed to give somewhat different particulars, I must ask you to 
give me space for a word or two in reply, In Mr. Lovel’s letter this mound is 
said to be no barrow, as no burial was found ; but now I wish it to be observed, that 
the absence of an interment in the body of this mound is no proof of its not being a 
barrow. This fact is borne out by Mr. Greenwell himself, as in 1864 he explored 
many British tumuli without finding any burial whatever, nevertheless in his memoirs 
he rightly describes them as barrows. ‘The ground beneath the Helperthorpe mound 
was not tested well— if tested at all—therefore, it is very probable, that an interment 
yet exists in the ground beneath it. A section of this mound showed the curved beds 
of earth forming the mound to be very similar to the arrangements observed in British 
barrows, though sherds of medizval pottery and scraps of iron, clearly show it to be 
of post-British date. These and the animal bones were distributed in a manner ob- 
served in barrows of an earlier period ; and the foundations Mr. Lovel mentions are 
no proof of its not being a barrow, as dry walling is frequently found in tumuli. (See 
Mr. Greenwell’s diggings in 1864, and described in the ‘‘ Archwological Journal,” Vol. 
22). Iconsider that Mr. Greenwell should be held responsible for the work of his men ; 
and that Mr. Lovel was one of them, and that he was then as much at the command 
of Mr. Greenwell as the others were, is quite evident from his own statement in the 
letter sent to you, where he says, that “after his (Mr. Greenwell’s) arrival, the men 
did not work five minutes, for he, myself, and they (the men), went off immediately 
to commence the examination of a group of barrows.” And, of course, had Mr. 
Greenwell not liked the appearance of the second barrow, after testing it, would have 
as quickly departed to a third. 

I may be wrong, but my firm belief is that this mound is sepulchral, and that the 
cross may denote it to be of an early Christian period-- a time when barrow rearing 
was not finally abandoned. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 


Fimber, York, Dec., 1867. 


RosBERT MORTIMER. 





The four following fragments are from old MS. notes in Blome’s Britannia, 1673, 
penes :— ESLIGH. 
The Mayor of Hartle-poole upon a day 
Hearing King Henry was to come y* way, 
Put on’s considering cap and Kendal gown, 
Considering with his Brethren of y® town 
What present they should give as He came by — 
A skate-fish, queth his Counsell, sweet and dry ; 
Nay, quoth the Mayor, we'll give him half one more— 
Soft, quoth another, now your mouth runs ore. 





Near Colwal uppon y® Waste (in Herefordshire) was found (circa 1670?) a crowne 
or coronet of gold with gems set deep in it. It was lst sold for 374, ; y™ for 250, 
to a Jeweller; by whom y® stones were sold for 15004, 





An honest godly farmer, living at a small village called Welling, within 3 miles 
of y® citty of Wells, sold his Wheat to poore people at 6/- a Bushell, when y® mar- 
ket price was 10/- and 11/- and thus he continued selling most part of y® winter 
A.D. 1673 ; and the spring following in y* yeare 1674, as long as he had any Wheat 
left y* he could spare from his own necessary use ; for which he was much derided 
and scoft at by his rich neighbours ; but was recompenced by a marvellous crop of 
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PEDIGREE OF THE WESLEY FAMILY. 
THE original of the following curious Pedigree and note in Mark Noble’s autography, 


is in my own possession. 
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HIGH PEAK LANDOWNERS IN 1570. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE RELIQUARY. 


Dzak Sir,—I send you an interesting List of the principal Landowners in the Hun- 
dreds of the High Peak, Scarsdale, and Wirksworth, in the year 1570. The MS. 
from which I copied it is somewhat mutilated, so that the lists for the High Peak 
aad Scarsdale are not quite complete. Perhaps some of your many contributors 
will be able to supply the deficiency. 

I am, yours, &c. HENRY KIRKE. 


In ALTO PEcco. 


John Manners, Esq. John Savage, of Castilton, gent. 
Henry Cavendish, Esq. Henry lees, of lees, yoman. 
John Fitzherbert, of Padley, Esq. Humfrey Broadhurst, of overhaddon, 
Xtsofer Eyre, of heigelowe, Esq. yoman. 
Wyil™. Ratlyff, of Mellor, gent. Edward Nedham, of Ovrettelow, yoman. 
Nicholas Browne, of Marshe, gent. Robert Bagshawe, of Marshgrene, yoman. 
Roger Columbell, of Darley, gent. John Greaves, of beley, yoman. 
Thomas Eyre, of Hope, gent. Thomas Greensmith, of Maglow, yoman. 
John Staley, of Woodseates, yoman. John Carrenton, of Ludworth, yoman. 
Edward Barber, of Rowlee, yoman. John Chene, of FI oman 
Lawrence Stafford, of hoth t. Beh heey 

wre! . om, gen John Buxton, of Chelmorton, yoman. 
John Hy Il, of hyll, yoman. Edward Cleyton, of Kynder, yoman. 
Edmund Woodrofe, of Huclow, gent. Nicholas Hadfield, of eer yoman. 
Henry Bagshawe, of Rydge, gent. Ottiwell Bradbury, of bankehead, yoman. 
Godfrey Bradshawe, of bradshawe, gent. Wyll™, Froggatt, of froggatt, yoman. 
Nicolas Bradburie, of Ollersett, gent. ) ; Fi : 

Robart Glossoppe, of Offerton, yoman. 

Wyll. Platte, of pkeball, yoman. Jobn Pidcocke, of Darley, yoman. 
Ottiwell Bowden, of heyfield, yoman. George Alen, of Darley, yoman. 
Thomas Rawlinson, of Highgate, gent. Thomas Daken, of we Flatt, gent. 
Elis Blackwall, of Litton, yoman. Wyll™. Rydge, of Highgate, yoman. 
Wyll™. Bearde, of Bearde, gent. George Eyre, of Abney, gent. 
Ffrancis Gylbert, of Yolgreave, gent. Robert Wood, of Barlow, yoman. 
George Bowden, of Bowden, gent. Ralph Mellor, of Allbyll, yoman. 
Wyll™. Lytton, of litton, gent. John Hyde, of Longe lee, yoman. 

r Barber, of Ashehope, yoman. Arnold Kyrke, of Combs, yoman. 
Robert Eyre, of Bubnell, gent. George Howe, of Ashoppe. yoman. 
Leonard Shallcross, of Shallcross, gent. Robert Arnfield, of Bradhurst, yoman. 

Brereton, of Hordlow, yoman. Ralf Bradley, of Haughe. yoman. 
Thurston Dale, of y® same, yoman. John Downes, of Lane hedd, yoman. 
Wyll™, Poynton, of Hucklowe, yoman. Thomas Bennett, of Hyl!l, yoman. 
Thurston Alen, of Wheston, gentl. John Marshall, of Bradwell, yoman. 
Nicolas Palfreyman, of ye Medow, yoman. Wyll™. Cocke, of y* same, yoman. 

r Cotrell, of Buxton, yoman. Nicolas Thornyll, of Thornyll, yoman. 
Henry Farmer, of Wardlowe, yoman. John Trickett, of Hope, yoman. 
Anthony Taylor, of Eves, yoman. Nich. Wydrofe, of Hope, gent. 

Thomas Barber, of Malcalf yoman. Antony Foxe, of Thorpe, yoman. 

Mosley, of Lightbirch, yoman. Wyll™. Smythe, of Aston, yoman. 
George Alen, of lees, gent. Rafe Blackwall, of Blackwall, gent. 


SCARSDALE HUNDRED. 


Franceys Leake, Knight. Edward Jackson, yoman. 

Godfrey Foliambe, Esq. —_" Lee, of Eckington, yoman. 
Peter ffrescheville, Esq. John Newboulde, of Hakenthorpe, yo- 
James Hardwycke, ry man. 

Godfrey Foliambe, of Morehouse, Esq. John Gyll, of Norton, yoman. 

John Revell, of Hogstone, Esq. John Parker, of y° Okes, yoman. 

Raffe Leeke, of Haslande, Esy. John Blithe, of Norton lees, yoman. 
Peter Barley, of Barley, yoman. Robert Cooke, of Cowley, yoman. 
Edward Revell, gent. Thurston Kyrke, of Greenhill, yoman. 
Wyll™, Rowlenson, of Beyghton, yoman. Jobn Ince, of Spinkbyll, yoman. 

Godfrey Ashton, of Hyllamshire, gent. George Poule, of — a yoman. 

John Wolkhouse, of Glapwell, gent. Peter Wodde, of Romley, yoman. 
Robert Barley, of Woodhouse, gent. Robert Sitwell, of Staveley, yoman. * 
John Scales, of beyghton, yoman. Richard Dugmanton, of Gousehouses, 
Jerome Blythe, of Norton, gent. yoman. 
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Hughe Wood, of Pynkeston, yoman. 
Richard Brailsford, of Heanor, yoman. 
Richard Stubbinge, of Northadge, yoman. 
Robert Calton, of Overton, yoman. 
Richard Stevenson, of Overton, yoman. 
Edward Bullocke, of y® same, gent. 
Godfrey Bradshawe, of Wadshelf, yoman. 
John Spencer, of Swathwick, yoman. 
George Selioke, of HaseJbarrow, gent. 
Wyll. Foxe, of Barley lees, gent. 
Nicolas Hewett. of Kylamarsh, gent. 
Adam Warde, of y® same, yom:n. 
George Green, of y® same, yoman. 
Wyll. Knivesmith, yoman. 

George Wyegfall, of Wygfall, yoman. 
Robert lyllye, of hanley, yoman. 

Robert Bowman, of y° same, yoman. 
Peter Eddeson, of barleburgh, yoman. 
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Thomas Cartwright, of Barley, yoman, 
Henry Boler, of Brimington, yoman, 
Arthur Mower, of Barley, yoman. 
Rafe Clarke, of Chesterfield, yoman, 
Roland Durante, gent. 
John Asshe, of Asshegate, yoman. 
Jobn Greaves, of . same, yoman 
Rychard Cartwright, of Barley, yoman, 
IL. Peasse, of Scarcliffe, yoman. 
Allen Marsh, of Marshgreen, yoman, 
James Mellor, of Blackwall, yoman, 
Henry Shawe, of Eggington, yoman, 
James Linacre, of Linacre, esquire. 
John Staley, of Beecliff, yoman. 
George Hyde, of t\eynishawe, yoman, 
Nicolas Strelley, of Beauchief, Esq. 
John Parker, of Norton lees, Esq. 


WIRKSWORTH WAPENTAKE. 


Thomas Cockeyne, Knight. 

Humfry Bradburne, Knight. 

Heury ffoliambe, of Dethicke, Esq. 
Richard Wensley, of Wensley, Esq. 
Anthony Gell, of Hopton, Esq. 

Ad. Barisford, of Bentley, Esq. 
Thomas Flackett, of Houson, gent. 
John Alsop. of Alsop in y® dale, gent. 
John Wyggiey. of Wirksworth, yoman. 
John Daken, of Snitterton, gent. 
Wyll™. Jackson, of Ashbourne, yoman. 
James Dayne, of Wirksworth, yoman. 
John Wigley, of Midleton, yoman. 


Henry Hopkinson, of Boutishall, yoman. 


Anthony Woley, of Rybur, yo:nan. 
Henry Bone, of Matlock, yoman. 
Henry Flinto, of y® same, yoman, 


Roland Eyton, of Hopton, yoman. 
Jobn Gell, of Carsington, yoman. 
Thomas Steple, of Hopton, yoman. 
John Lane, of Crumford, yoman. 
Richard Bateman, of Hartington, yoman, . 
John Ferne, of y® greene, yoman. 
Rolande Fterne, of Hognaston, yoman, 
John Stone, of Carsington, yoman. 
John Elwes, of Ashebourne, yoman, 
Roger Hurte, of y® same, yoman. 
Nicolas Hurte, of y® same, yoman. 
Thomas Hurte, of y® same, gent. 
Jameys Prince, of y® same, yoman. 
Thomas Top'eys, of Tissington, yomun. 
Thomas Goude, of Parwich, yoman. 
William Buxton, of Brassington, yoman. 
Robert Fitzherbert, of Tissington, Esq™. 





(After a list of ffaires, from the Calendarium pastoris) 
+‘‘ Darby w* y? Pole is elevated 53 degr: & 6 min: from my house in Stanton- 


juxta-Pontem, Darbyshire. 


(From an ancient M8.) 


* JoHN BUCKNALL, 1677.” 





LETTER OF FRANCIS CAREW. 


To THE RIGHT WOO: MY VERY LOVING CoozEN Sr. NicHoLAS CAREW, ATT HIS HOUSE, 
BEDDINGTON. 


S*., Ytt seemeth yow had some distaste of my last letter because I receaved from 
yow an unkind letter, my purpose was I doo protest kyndness unto yow, & to geave 
yow thankes, & satisfaction, in that yow wrytt abowte, rather then the least cawse 
of offence, & yf I bee not deceaved my letter tendes to no other purpose. Now, %., 
yow pleased, to say to my selfe, as also sent woord by my man, that after the fune- 
ral’s ended, I should have what I reasonably should requyre, concerning the stuffe of 
Walton, I will once more entreate yow, for those hangings of the dining chamber, 
since they will much more pleasure mee then preiudice yo'selfe, I have some few 
hangings, w™ J assure yow will not fitt y® place yf yow please not to leauve them w* 
the howse,I pray yow lett mee geve yow money for them, what yo'selfe or any ser 
vaunts of yo shall esteeme them wvorth, also for the racks, brass & pewter that was 
vsually lefte there, I doo desyre them upon the same tearmes, & as for that great wan- 
skott bedsteed, wttowt the furniture, I know not what to doo ther»; yf ytt plese 
yow to send the bedsteds for the Chappell chamber, or my Vncle’s chamber, S* 1 doo 
not neyther will desyre any thinge of yow, w I protest yf ytt were my case att 
yo" desyre from mee, I would not willingly assent vnto, w™ yf in kindness I shall 
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obtayne att yo" handes, I shall rest beholding to yow, & shall w*’ my best power vn- 
feynedly requyte, & thus leauing to trouble yow will ever rest, 

* YoF assured louing Coozen, 
“from my howse this “ Fra Carew, als. Darcy.” 
viij® of Julii 1612.” 

The original a nos. He appears to have been fifth son of Sir Francis D’Arcy, 
by Mary, daughter of Sir Nicholas Carew, of Beddington, Surrey, K.G. ; who was 
second son to the first Baron D’Arey, beheaded on Tower-hill, 20 June, 1538, for 
joining in the “Pilgrimage of Grace.” This Francis D'Arcy married Catherine, 
daughter of Edward Leigh, of Rushall, Staffordshire ; but I can assign no valid reason 
for his assuming the alias of Carew. JOHN SLEIGH. 


Thornbridge, Bakewell. 





THE SYSTON FAMILY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE RELIQUARY. 


Smr,—The following Pedigree is considerably more complete than the one given by 
Nicholls’ in his “ Leicestershire.” If any of your readers could add to it, or state 
whether ‘or, three bends gules; crest, a stag trippant argent :”? was ever borne by 
this me I shall be greatly obliged. The Registers at Walton contain a great 
number of entries, relating to the Syston family, but I am not able to consult them. 
Ihave 150 extracts from the Registers at Wollaton relating to a family of the same 
aame, At Wollaton they are spelt “‘Syerston, Syerson, Syston, and Sisson,” and 
also have an “‘alias Barton.” The first names mentioned at Wollaton are, 1640, 
Alice, d. of W™, and Anna Syerson ; Thomas and Susanna Barton, alias Syerston ; 
John and Elizabeth Syerston, alias Barton ; and Roger Syerston. I must mention 
that the Hon. and Rev. — Willoughby, Rector of Wollaton, was kind enough to copy 
out these 115 extracts from his Registers and present them to me, for which gracious 
act he has my hearty thanks. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
P. @ P. V. 


Syston, Siston, on Syson, LEICESTERSHIRE. 


William Syston,=Ursula Somersall, 

of Walton-in-the- | of Somersall Hall, 

Wolds, obiit i Derby, obiit 

1590. 1595. Buried at 
Walton. 





| | 
Godfrey, = Margaret Thomas. = Anthony. = Everard, 
obiit 1612. | Bramole. obiit 1613. 


John, = Susan, Robert. 
born 15v1. obiit 1606. 
obiit 1627. 





| | I 
George, Margaret, Robert, a Anne, 
bap. 1596. bap. 1598. bap. b 
, . thie f 1600. obit f 


| 
oot 
obit } 1500. 





FLINT JACK. 


Tae Editor regrets to say that the appeal he made in the last number for aid for 
“Flint Jack,” so as to help to enable him at last to earn an honest livelihood, has 
met with but little response. Before another number of the ‘‘ RELIQUARY” is issued, 
the term of imprisonment which “ Flint Jack” has justly undergone in Bedford Gaol 
will have expired, and as it is very desirable that something should be done for him 
at once, the Editor again invites for him the aid of scientific men and others. 
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WILLIAM DARBYSHIRE. 


In the last No. of the “Retiquary” (October, 1867, 114 ante), was givens 
highly interesting letter from William Darbyshire, of Stanley, in the County of Derby, 
to his “assured friende Mr. John Stansbey,” of Clements’ Inn, or at the Chancery 
office, in London, which was communicated to its pages by Mr. Benjamin Bagshawe, 
Jun. In connection with this letter the Rev. Charles J. Newdigate, M.A., Rector of 
West Hallam (adjoining Stanley), having called the Editor’s attention to the interest. 
ing fact that a tablet to the memory of William Darbyshire, put up at the expense of 
his ‘‘ assured friende Mr. John Stansbey,” to whom the letter is addressed, exists in 
his church, has most kindly, at his (the Editor’s) request, furnished the following copy 
of the inscription, which » accompanies with the annexed note. The tablet is of 
lozenge form, and at the top is a skull between two ‘‘ cross bones ” ;— 
Deak Sir, West Hallam, Derby, Dec. 9th, 1867, 
In fulfilment of my promise I enclose a rough copy of the monument to 
William Darbyshire, at the west end of West Hallam Church. The p in Xpi. I take 


to be a mistake either for t orr. The monument is black, and appears to be either 
of slate or stone blackened. It is interesting to find that it was erected to bis memory 
ay very person to whom his letter (printed in the 30th No. of the “‘ RELIQuary”) 
is addressed. 


I am, dear Sir, truly yours, CHARLES J. NEWDIGaTE. 


M. 8. 
GULIELMI DARBYSHIRE 
de Stanley generosi viri docti 
in sacros ordines dignati et in 
arte medendi periti, tam scientiA, quam 
virtute prestantis 
qui fatis cessit 
1x Aprilis A° Xp. MDCLXXXIV 
statis LXXIV 
hoc illi posuit amoris 
monumentum 
JOHES STANSBY 
Generosus 





‘* Cheshire for Men. Barkshire for Dogges ; 

‘“* Bedfordshire for naked flesh ; 

** And Lincolnshire for ges, 

‘* Darbyeshire for Lead ; Devonshire for Tinne ; 
“ Wiltshire for Hunting Plaines ; 

“ And Middlesex for Sinne.” 


(From an ancient MS. ) Esieu. 
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View, 2. 
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